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What Is the American Way of Life ? 


ERHAPS AMERICANS do have more automobiles, more bathtubs, more radios, more pianos, 
more barns, more and bigger factories than other people on the world’s surface. Perhaps 
we do have more gold. 


That, however, is not our American dream. 


What is desired above all alse is not something external—something to be worn, some- 
thing to be eaten, some tool. What is really sought is inner power, inner capacity, the build- 
ing of persons “‘who can do things,’’ who can “‘go places,”” the building of immortal souls, the 
building of life that has enough to it to be worthy of being eternal. 


All that is external, all that is material has value as a symbol of inner life. There is no 
meaning in the clock that does not run, in the dynamo that is dead. 


A certain minimum of wood and steel and wool and cotton and rice and wheat and 
corn is essential, but after that minimum all is vanity except as there breathes through an im- 


mortal spirit. 


Even the little child soon tires of merely piling block on block or filling his little room 
with trinkets. He wants activity that has meaning, that leads somewhere. Even in the nursery 
there is desire to dream dreams that endure, to adventure. Even in the nursery there are be- 
ginnings of romance in joining one’s spirit with that of father, mother, brother, sister, other 
playmates,—striving, competition, finding oneself, finding the world, what it is, what it may 
be, what other people are, what other people may be when one makes them laugh, when one 
lifts them out of themselves. 


Early we discover that beauty does not perish, that the memory of beauty remains with 
us; that sports with others satisfy something deep, give us something to dream over later; that 
comradeship in activity builds warm feelings within, kindles fires that go on burning inside; 
that seem to make wheels go round inside us, give a reason for going on; transform the bare, 
the barren, the cold into the rich, the warm, the colorful. 


No one has seen deep into the American heart who thinks that the American way of 
life deals first, foremost and primarily in material things. It was not so at Plymouth Rock. It 
was never so on the bare hills of New England. It was not so with the pioneers and their 
covered wagons moving westward. 


The American way of life on the surface may sometimes have seemed to wander up and 
down and around, but underneath it has always on the long haul moved toward beauty, 
music, sport, richness in living. Church spires, school bells, art galleries, parks, playgrounds, 
swimming holes, libraries, choruses, symphonies; art and living—the art of living—have always 
been a very real part of the dream—in times of famine, in times of flood, in times of war and 
pestilence—even in times of prosperity and abundance. 


Nothing that has come out of America is more characteristic of her, expresses more truly 
her inner spirit, than her national recreation movement, her movement for abundant living for 
all. The present movement for security is not merely for bodily security, but for security for 
living, security for building life that has enough to it to be in itself valuable. 


HOWARD BRAUCHER. 
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An air view of Sacramento's stadium 
which seats 25,000 people, where ath- 
letic, civic and patriotic events are 
held. The photograph in the center 





shows the Annual Easter Egg Hunt at 
Southside Park sponsored by the city. 
At the bottom is a scene showing the 
swimming pool at McClatchy Park. 
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1., Recreation Department 


Knitter by day, volley ball player by night 


VERY HUMAN achievement represents the union 
E of two elements — material resources and 
idea. The builder of a house must have ma- 
terial resources, wood, iron, cement, and the labor 
of men. But also he must have idea or design. His 
design may be as simple and as standardized as 
that of an Indian wigwam, or it may be as elabo- 
rate as that of a royal palace, yet only as the ma- 
terials take the form imposed by idea or design 
does a structure come into being. 

Persons of differing temperaments and outlooks 
often over-emphasize one of these factors at the 
expense of the other. For more than a generation 
it has been customary for many social workers 
and for some economists to hold that if we will 
but provide abundant economic 
resources cultural richness and 
refinement will appear as surely 
as plants grow in good soil with 
sun and rain. This attitude is an 
extreme reaction from the old 
moralist view that a man’s char- 


This address by Dr. Morgan 
was given at Chicago's second 
annual Recreation Conference 
held December 3, 1936, under 
the auspices of the Chicago 


Recreation Commission. 
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acter and quality of life are individual to him, and 
are independent of his economic circumstance. We 
cannot over-emphasize the interdependence of ma- 
terial resources and idea in the make-up of human 
achievement. To leave out of account either fac- 
tor is to miss the point. 


This is as true of recreation as of every other 
human activity. Recreation rests on a physical 
foundation. For people to play wholeheartedly 
they need to be relieved from extreme economic 
pressure. Recreation grows out of leisure, and lei- 
sure requires reasonably adequate and secure ad- 
justment to one’s environment. A peasant living 
securely in a two-room house and with meager 
and simple food may yet have good social adjust- 
ment, with leisure for recreation. An unemployed 
man whose family is starving is not a person of 
leisure. 

Many people unconsciously assume that the only 
condition lacking to full recreational expression 
is the leisure which can come with economic com- 
petence. Given this, it is often assumed, intelli- 
gent recreation will follow as a 
matter of course. Except as this 
misconception is removed, and 
recreation is seen as having also 
the element of design, there 
can be no adequate recreational 
policy. 
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Recreation a Phase of Human Culture 

Recreation is a phase of human culture. Ca- 
pacity for recreation and the impulse to play are 
inborn in every normal person, just as capacity for 
speech is inborn; but just as capacity for speech 
and the impulse to talk can find effective expres- 
sion only through the use of words, which are not 
inborn but are a part of our slowly developed cul- 
tured inheritance, so inborn capacity for recrea- 
tion can find no more than rudimentary expression 
except as the arts and skills of recreation are ac- 
quired. These are not inborn, but are the result 
of slow cultural development through the ages, 
passed on from generation to generation. 

As a boy I took part in the various recreational 
activities of a frontier community in Minnesota 
where a large part of the people were recent im- 
migrants from Europe. There was a considerable 
range of outdoor sports — horse racing, hunting, 
fishing, swimming, skating, coasting and skiing. 
Indoors there were card playing, dancing, bowl- 
ing, billiards, boxing and various other activities. 
Of all of these forms of recreation I have two 
fairly distinct impressions. Nearly all were rudi- 
mentary, lacking in great skill, refinement or other 
special excellence. Only in skating did I see sport 
of high quality. The other impression is that in 
all the recreation of the frontier there was seldom 
a hint of originality or creativeness. As I think 
over the various forms of sport which I knew, 
the only form I can recall which might be in- 
digenous was “log rolling” by men who drove 
logs on the Mississippi River from the north 
woods to the big city saw mills. Two men would 
stand on a floating log and make it spin or rotate 
in the water, the contest being as to which could 
keep his balance until the other had fallen off. 

Almost every form of play I knew had come 
from over seas, and had its origin in the long ago. 
This is but another way of say- 
ing that the content of human 
culture is of very slow growth. 
Only at long intervals does 
sheer creation take place; only 
on rare occasions do persons 
appear who give new quality 
of dignity and beauty to old 
forms. With few exceptions 
our resources of recreational 
forms and the quality of their 
expression are limited to what 
we have received in our cul- 
tural inheritance. The three 


"The past few years have seen thou- 
sands of brave men and women taking 
up all sorts of new leisure interests 
and discovering in them satisfactions 
which are not dependent upon job or 
employer, prosperity or financial cri- 
sis. Finding in their leisure activities 
a means of living creatively and con- 
tentedly, apart from a paid job, these 
hardy men and women are helping to 
build up a new and valuable tradition 
—the use of leisure for the mainte- 
nance of personal integrity.” —Bess 
V.Cunningham in Family Behavior. 
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centuries of American settlement have added very 
little that is new in what we play. If so much de- 
pends on our cultural inheritance and so little 
upon invention or creation at any one period, then 
for the democratic extension of recreation we 
must count on transmitting to the whole people 
by effective and orderly means the best in form 
and quality which the cultural inheritance of our 
own and other countries can supply. 

The common life of Europe has been charac- 
terized by many folk ways of fine quality. Yet 
under fairly universal conditions of exploitation 
and oppression the lot of the masses was drab and 
sordid and lacking in cultural refinements. To a 
very large degree the refinements of European 
culture have long existed as a thin film over the 
unleavened mass of the population. A casual visi- 
tor may find keen interest in the indigenous folk 
games of a peasant community. Yet longer ac- 
quaintance may find them to be highly standard- 
ized, unimaginative, and intolerant of innovation. 
Only with the fading of general oppression and 
with the gradual emergence of democracy and of 
respect for personality do the cultural achieve- 
ments of the aristocratic veneer, along with the 
finest folk ways and the native sense of self-re- 
spect, dignity and creativeness, begin to permeate 
the mass. Peoples which have longest possessed 
elements of democracy and have been freest from 
oppression have to the greatest degree achieved 


color and quality and variety in their social ex- 


pressions. 

One of the weaknesses of emerging democracy 
is a tendency to despise those elements of culture 
which are indigenous, and to assume that every 
quality of the ruling classes is good and should be 
imitated. In rural Newfoundland I saw fine old 
hand-made furniture being cast aside to make 
place for varnished golden oak from Chicago mail 
order houses. In the lake dis- 
trict of Austria colorful and 
picturesque peasant costumes 
had been cast aside for party 
dresses from Paris and Vienna, 
until aristocratic summer visi- 
tors, by adopting the peasant 
costumes themselves, gave 
them renewed status. In the ex- 
tremely diverse immigrations 
to America there have been in- 
troduced a great variety of cul- 
tural forms, including those 
concerned with recreation. 
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Among them have been many elements of real 
merit which might well be preserved and added 
to our own. Yet there has been a tendency on the 
part of immigrants, and especially on the part of 
their children, to look at those old folk ways as 
lacking in worth and to cast them aside for typi- 
cally American ways. Thus one of the funda- 
mental processes of civilization—the passing on 
of the cultural tradition—has been greatly inter- 
fered with. The work of Jane Addams, great in 
so many ways, was admirable in that she tried to 
develop respect and es- 
teem for the cultural 
forms which survived in 
the neighborhood of Hull 
House 


Human Culture a 
Slow Growth 

My remarks so far 
may seem to be discon- 
nected and some times 
conflicting, Yet they all 
illustrate or bear upon 
two points. The first is 
that human culture, of 
which recreation is one 
phase, never is quickly 
created or improvised. It 
is a product of very slow 
srowth. A culture which 
is rich in variety and in 
quality possesses that 
character because there 
has been accumulated and 
conserved the essence of 
a long and fortunate in- 
heritance 

My second point is that this perpetuation, re 
finement and extension of inheritance cannot 
wisely be left to chance. Wherever some great 
crescendo of achievement has occurred we will 
nearly always find preceding it a long process of 
more or less orderly selection and education. 
There has been seemingly spontaneous inventive- 
ness in America, yet if the orderly and cumula- 
tive contributions of our technical schools should 
be removed, the technology on which American 
civilization rests would almost completely break 
down 

[he whole institution of organized education is 
testimony to the fact that human culture reaches 
its finest and fullest development only by deliber- 


Courtesy Intercollegiate Outing Club Association 


ately organized social effort. That effort includes 
search for existing cultural values wherever they 
may appear, the appraisal of all cultural resources 
and selection of those of greatest worth, orderly 
research in the creation of new forms and values, 


the constant search for creative genius, the as- 
sembly of materials in orderly and consistent form 
for transmission to the next generation, and the 
selection and setting aside in a favorable environ- 
ment of the most accomplished and inspiring per- 
sons to be teachers. There was a time when this 





Photo by Laura Allen 


No longer do adventures into the open with 
no economic incentive brand one as "queer"! 


educational process was thought of as applicable 
to only a few fields, such as the ministry, law and 
medicine. Gradually other fields of activity have 
been recognized as needing this organized educa- 
tional process, until today a great variety of ac- 
tivities are served by organized education. 

The essence of my proposal to you is this: rec- 
reation is subject to the same laws of develop- 
ment as any other phase of human culture. It 
represents. the slow, gradually accumulations of 
creative elements, the contributions of occasional 
genius, slowly perfected and enlarged by general 
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experience and by the influence 
of discriminating personalities. 
Recreation cannot reach its full 
development by accidental and 
casual transfers of the cultural 
tradition. For its best develop- 
ment it requires all the resources 
of organized education, com- 
bined with well selected first 
hand experience. It requires the 
assembling of existing data, ap- 


"There is no way of life that is ulti- 
mately as satisfying or as promis- 
ing for the group as the way of 
democracy itself. | take it with all 
its weaknesses. With all the mould- 
ing that democracy still has to do, 
| still say that democracy is the 
one way of life men have discov- 
ered that makes it possible for 
them to go forward as a group in 
mutual understanding and in mu- 
tual good will." — Dr. Frank 
Kingdon in The Jewish Center. 
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exorable duties, with grades for 
good or poor achievement. Under 
the new headmaster the new 
prospectus stated that no boy 
could graduate without having 
“satisfactorily completed three 
hobbies.’’ When I advocate rec- 
reational education it is not 
without some misgiving. Only 
the spirit of recreation can save 
us from that deadliness. 


praisal of relative values, re- 

search for new possibilities, and 

teaching by the best informed, most creative, most 
skillful and most inspiring persons. 


Play Must Be Spontaneous 


For the average man in the past recreation has 
had the character of brief respites from hard and 
bitter living. Where the Puritan tradition has 
prevailed, play has been looked at askance, as be- 
ing on the verge of impropriety. Too often it has 
been dull and uninspired, affording little exercise 
to training intelligence or to aesthetic discrimina- 
tion. Three centuries of life on this continent has 
given general currency to only a few rudimentary 
elements of an indigenous recreational culture. In 
the face of these facts I am not put to shame by 
those who say that of all our many activities, play 
at least should be spontaneous expression of the 
spirit, and not a technique to be learned in the 
schools. 

I am inclined to reply that even originality and 
spontaneity are in large part the result of example 
and imitation. The great historic outbursts of 
human culture have not, I believe, been due to 
sudden changes in the germ plasm, but rather to 
exceptional combinations of opportunity, example 
and stimulus, the very conditions which it is the 
business of education to provide. With some not- 
able apparent exceptions great scientific discov- 
eries have not come to the isolated worker, but 
originate in an atmosphere of science. The same 
is true of music, sculpture and literature, and the 
same will be true of recreation. 

In view of the dead lines of much educational 
effort there is danger, it is true, in putting any 
live interest into the hands of formal education 
for fear it may be killed. In a well-known Eng- 
lish school for boys the first head master pro- 
vided a hobby period in which each boy could cul- 
tivate some hobby, such as pets or photography. 
Headmaster changed, and the hobbies became in- 


In recreation, as in other 
fields, education can liberate us 
from a narrow and restrictive orthodoxy. As a 
boy I had a passionate love of nature. Evening 
half-lights on the river, a crescent fringe of blue 
gentians and white grass of Parnassas about the 
margin of an open marsh, or the silent aisles of 
the tamarack swamp. These gave me sheer joy 
of living. I was intensely curious to decipher the 
geological peculiarities of our region and to pene- 
trate the secrets of life histories of plants and 
animals. With companions, when they could be 
found, and otherwise by myself, I enjoyed tur- 
bulent trips on the upper Mississippi, astride logs 
on their way from the northern woods to the big 
city saw mills. There were the sudden rushes 
through the rapids, and leisurely loafing through 
the still pools, and then the long tramp up river 
and home in the dark. 


These were fair substitutes for adventure, but 
they did not fit the narrow recreational orthodoxy 
of the time. It was proper to go into the woods 
to hunt or fish or trap, or even to gather wild 
grapes or butternuts, but to go for the sheer joy 
of the woods and the streams and of walking, 
without a semblance of economic incentive—that 
was fairly definite evidence of feeble-mindedness, 
or at least of queerness. 


It is easy to say that the narrow recreational 
orthodoxy of that time and place represented the 
potential recreational interests of the people, but I 
do not believe that is true. At Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, for a considerable period there has ex- 
isted an organization known as “The Smoky 
Mountain Hiking Club.” Its members are not 
peculiar fanatics, but normal men and women 
who have discovered that they can openly enjoy 
together those very interests which as a boy I was 
at great pains to conceal in order not to be classed 
as peculiar. The Smoky Mountain Hiking Club has 
grown so large that on its trips it breaks up into 
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numerous sections so that a considerable number 
of diverse interests can find expression. 


| use the particular case of enjoyment of the 
out of doors only to illustrate a principle. It is 
not enough that recreational activities should 
originate from time to time. We need definitely 
planned educational provisions for recognizing 
such developments, preserving them, developing 
them, giving them open recognition, and for mak- 
ing them generally current. The new industrial 
revolution now under way is eliminating the need 
for lives of drudgery. Leisure will be upon us in 
great abundance as soon as we can adjust our 
social and economic thinking and feeling to the 
possibilities of present day production. But rec- 
reational versatility and skill is a cultural growth. 
Unless we provide for it leisure may lead chiefly 
to dull competition in conspicuous waste and to 


ostentation of vulgarity. 


Education for Leisure 


Education for recreation should become a rec- 
ognized part of our educational program as surely 
as education for production. That program 
should cover every stage of living from the kin- 
dergarten to the leisure of old age. Recreational 
education should not endeavor to set up a com- 
plete curriculum of its own, but should develop 
skill in drafting the services of every department 
of organized education. It should make men 
aware of the tremendously varied resources for 
avocational activities and for play which are avail- 
able in the sum total of human culture. It should 
develop recognition of the respectability and rea- 
sonableness of varied interest, so they can com- 
pete with the standardized forms, such as bridge 
and motoring and dancing and golf and football 
games. It should help to give variety and color 
and individuality to our recreational impulses. I 
speak not primarily for the liberation of a selected 
and favored group such as you whom I am ad- 
dressing, but for recreational liberation of the 
great body of Americans who are without special 


opportunity or favored cultural background. It is 
by such gradual liberation, penetrating the entire 
mass of the population, rather than by the passing 
of the laws alone, that democracy will become a 
reality. The first great education institution which 
clearly recognizes this need and deliberately un- 
dertakes to supply it in a full and orderly manner 
will have established a new landmark in educa- 
tion and in human culture. 
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Using Leisure Creatively 


Now let me illustrate in a rambling way some 
of the uses which may be made of leisure in an in- 
dustrial democracy where recreational ignorance 
has been banished, and a broad educational cul- 
ture achieved. Many productive processes will 
become sources of pleasure. In the little town of 
Norris, Tennessee, there has been maintained for 
two years a community craft shop, a part of the 
town educational system. It has the part time ser- 
vices of a man highly competent in furniture de- 
sign, and also has a managing mechanic familiar 
with metal work. In many homes in that town 
are well designed and well built pieces of fur- 
niture made in that shop by men and women in 
leisure time. In some cases such work has sup- 
plied a considerable part of the home furniture 
of such quality as to be fit for family heirlooms. 
Textiles, ceramics and metal work of quality and 
individuality are appearing in those homes, prod- 
ucts of leisure hours. 


Mass production can be assigned the work of 
making goods of utility, but intelligent and edu- 
cated men will not willingly give up opportunity 
to express their creative personalities in some of 
the intimate associations of their lives. I am told 
that about one person in four in the general popu- 
lation has innate capacity for fine craftsmanship 
in wood or metals or their plastic substitutes. The 
entire range of craftsmanship is open to the spirit 
of recreation. 


Some of you in exploring the short wave length 
bands of your radios have come across the region 
assigned to amateur broadcasters. Apparently 
hundreds and perhaps thousands of young men in 
all parts of the country have found this a means 
of self-expression, which up to the present is 
rather pitifully narrow. In many cases these ama- 
teur radio sets belong to normal, well developed 
boys or young men. Too often, however, a de- 
scription of the boy’s activities by his mother 
would run somewhat as follows: “John is a very 
quiet boy. He has but one or two boy friends. He 
does not go to parties or have girl friends. Most 
evenings after his work is done he spends in his 
room with his amateur set.” Listen to these ama- 
teur radio conversations and we hear little but an 
inane monotonous formula of sending and receiv- 
ing, with an occasional remark about the weather. 
Here is an opportunity, under inspired educa- 
tional guidance, for opening up the lives of many 
yeung people. 
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I believe that in every large school and in many 
communities there might well be taken an annual 
census of recreational interests, the results, after 
being classified, to be made available to the student 
body or community members. Any person could 
then discover what others shared his particular 
interests, and much greater diversity and spon- 
taneity might result with the development of 
many new companionships. Having experimented 
with this device I am of the opinion that it can 
be used successfully, but only in case someone will 
see its success as a major achievement and will 
work with it persistently and enthusiastically for 
a period of years until it takes root and becomes 
part of the life of the institution or community. 

The members of your organization and the rec- 
reational authorities of the country in general 
have not been idle. I scarcely need to mention 
as the Little Theater, com- 
munity singing, women’s garden clubs, the steady 
unds for city children, sum- 


such developments 


increase in playgr 
mer camps, studies in children’s toys, children’s 
music, research, disciplinary and educational work 
in moving pictures and radio, and many other ac- 
tivities. Neither need I mention the enormous de- 
velopment of student recreation in school and col- 
lege, and its steadily widening range. The news- 
paper sport pages keep us aware of that world. 

it could not 
[ hope, however, 


Recreational education should not 
—forget these mass activities 
that it may come to perform a much more difficult 
function, that of keeping open the road for in- 
dividuality and creative effort and of liberating, 
developing and refining recreational potentialities 
which have an intellectual or aesthetic quality. Try 


as we may to preserve independence and individu- 


ality in our lives, it appears that many of our 
major economic processes are to become social- 
ized, so that we shall be parts of great economic 
organizations. The present tendency is strongly 
in that direction, regardless of whether we call 
those organizations private business, as with the 
telephone industry, or public business, as with the 
post office industry. 

With this socializing and regimenting of our 
economic life, how are we to preserve individu- 
ality? I believe we can do it in recreation, giving 
to that word its widest meaning. The average 
man can be encouraged through imaginative and 
creative suggestions and guidance to find indi- 
vidual expression in the sciences and the arts. The 
out of doors will have other uses than to pass 
through swiftly by automobile. It will be allow- 
able to wear clothing which does not conform to 
the season’s commercial vogue, but which, dis- 
ciplined by good taste, best suits one’s personality 
[ hope it may be possible to live in houses dar- 
ingly conceived, but well designed, in suitable set- 
tings, which may differ widely from conventions 
| should like to see some adventurous persons use 
modern construction materials to build homes in 
the air and sun, inspired by the form of a tree 
and its spreading branches, rather than by present 
day houses which are adaptations of the shelters 
of our early ancestors, the cave dwellers. A spirit 
of recreational adventure will explore many fields 

There is no doubt in my mind of the existence 
of millions of Americans who now play bridge a 
few nights a month, go to movies as often, attend 
standard football games, or baseball games, read 
the sport pages, and listen to the monotonous 


(Continued on page 610) 
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“Merrily We Roll Along!” 


my friend, for this week-end 


Hi Ho! 
We plan a camping trip. 


Now bring your bike at half past one 
On Saturday. We'll have great fun. 
We'll romp and swim and ride our wheels; 
M’e'll even cook our meals. 
Please sign up now, if you decide 
To join us on our camping ride. 
P.S. About our baggage, we'll not fuss— 
A truck will take our things for us. 


O RAN THE announcement of the annual over- 

C night camping trip taken by a group of girls 

who love the feeling of the wind a-whistlin’ 

in their ears and the lure of the “Romany Road,” 
woodlands and adventure. 

This band 

ly. Two young women with newly-purchased 


over forty strong—began very sim- 


icycles planned an outing in the country outside 
f Reading, Pennsylvania. They had such a pleas- 
ant jaunt that crisp March day in 1935 that they 
determined to form a small club among the few 
grown-ups who were known to own bicycles. A 
meeting was held and five girls were present. 
They decided to ride together every two weeks. 
lhe first ride was postponed by bad weather three 
times, but finally the weather cleared and the first 
trip, a “cook-out,” was taken. While only five 
participated, two of them were brand new mem- 
bers who increased the total to seven instead of 
hve and encouraged the founders immensely. 


They Go Vagabonding 

Now there are forty-three active vagabonds in 
the Senior Bicycle Club, as the group is called, and 
it is sponsored by the Reading Recreation Depart- 
ment. All of the members are over sixteen and all 
but one are industrial girls. —Twenty-two went on 
the overnight trip announced in the jingle at the 
top of the page—the most to ride at any one time. 
\t the camp, the girls swam, played the annual 
volley ball game, hiked, explored new roads by 
bicycle and gave an evening fire program. It was 
a happy group of bicycle campers which rolled 
over the hills into Reading on Sunday afternoon. 

The overnight trip is the big event of the club 
vear, yet every two or three weeks finds the group 


on the road bound for some interesting place, with 
something unusual planned to do en route. On 


By MARION SHELMERDINE 
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one scavenger hunt the girls had a hilarious time 
pedalling about town searching for, among other 
things, a doormat, a 1932 calendar, a corncob 
pipe, pine needles, a caterpillar, the signature of 
the acting head of the Recreation Department and 
a horse hair. The driver of a milk wagon agreed 
to let the girls pull out a bit of his horse’s hair, 
but he eyed them askance, none the less, as they 
fed the horse sugar and extracted a few hairs 
from “Dobbin’s” mane. On another such hunt— 
this time at camp—the girls sought nature objects 
with the aid of their flashlights. 


Events of All Kinds 
There are “splash” rides (bring your bathing 
suit), breakfast, picnic lunch and supper rides and 
once “‘A-nutting we will go” ride (bring a bag). 
There was a treasure hunt, a “co-ed ride” with a. 


‘ 


similar group sponsored by the Y.M.C.A. Any 
friends of the girls were also welcome. The girls 
gave a tea at one of the field houses, played games 
and thoroughly enjoyed themselves. They also 
planned a Christmas party to which each was to 
bring a ten-cent gift for Santa Claus to distribute. 
Another major event, second only in popularity, 

perhaps, to the overnight trip to Indiandale, was 
the rodeo which the club held at the High School. 
The following events were scheduled : 

Ride and Coast Race 

Ride-Push-Ride Race 

Slow Race 

Zigzag Race 

Potato Race 

Relay Race 

Bicycle Polo 

While the rides tend to average ten to fifteen 

miles in length, the “‘pal ride’’ was a shorter one. 
On this ride each of the Senior Club members 
acted as a buddy for one of the Junior Club 
members. 
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The Junior Club 


The Junior Club was formed after the Senior 
Club had aroused much interest in bicycling. The 
Juniors range from eight to fifteen years of age. 
The purpose of their club is: “To provide the 
young girls of Reading and vicinity with a sched- 
ule of various rides and activities, enabling them 
to ride in a group to a number of interesting 
places both in and outside the city limits; to pro- 
vide capable leadership for every ride and to unite 
all young girls interested in bicycling as a hobby.” 
They plan: “To enjoy themselves thoroughly ; to 
have rides as much as possible off the main high- 
ways; to return home in ample time and not to 
schedule rides so long they are fatiguing.” 

The program committee plans the schedules. 
This committee is composed of some of these 
youngsters who map their trips under adult super- 
vision. The junior group is particularly interested 
in breakfast rides, picnic trips and most especially 
in the overnight trip to camp. They have had an 


overnight trip which was quite an undertaking 


since many of the children had not been away 
from home before, but each child was given in 
advance a task to perform while at camp so that 


routine matters of living were carried out quickly 
and without confusion. Three senior club girls 
helped the juniors on this trip. Once they held a 


nature scavenger hunt in 


mites had a “co-ed ride” and were invited “To 
bring your brother or some other boy who rides.” 
They have had picnic and “cook-out” rides as well 
as “splash” parties. 

The newspapers have been generous with 
stories about these ambitious cyclists, following 
their activities closely and publishing announce- 
ments of scheduled rides. All in all, if we have 
given the girls and young women of Reading 
nothing more than companionship in a sport which 
they have made their hobby, we feel well paid for 
time and effort expended. 


With the return of the bicycle to popularity 
Wwe may expect to see a revival of bicycle days, 
or bicycle “carnivals,” as they are sometimes 
called, when races and events on wheels of vari- 
ous kinds are featured for both boys and girls. 
Programs for such gala days include 75 and 100 
yard dashes, races around the block, slow races, 
riding and coasting, and coasting for distance. 
Then, too, there are such novelty events for the 
more daring as steering with the feet, riding 
under the crossbar, pedaling first on one side, 
then on the other, riding on one wheel, riding a 
three or four-inch plank, sitting on the handle 
bars, lifting the wheel, while sitting on it, over a 

four-inch plank, and rid- 


the park and even these Some of the members of the Girls’ Bicycle Club ing between barrels. 
of Reading as they get off to a ‘flying start!" 
































One Woman 


WENTY-FIVE years ago this March 
T a woman returned from England 

and started a small group of Girl 
Guides, patterned after the English 
organization. On the surface that 
might seem an event of no particular 
moment. Lut because the woman was Juliette 
Gordon Low, enthusiastic, determined and irre- 
sistible, that small group of eleven girls grew into 
a national organization —the Girl Scouts, some 
31,000 times as large as the original group of girls 
which met in a barn in Savannah. 


Early Developments 
She was an amazing woman, was Juliette Gor- 
don Low. Never taking “no” for an answer, 
sweeping all obstacles before her, rushing from 
city to city, she told the need of the American 
girl on every hand. By 1916 a national headquar- 
ters was ¢ stablished. In IQIQ the World Associa- 


tion of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts was formed. 


laying a corner stone for international friendship 
and sisterhood. In 1920 the Girl Scouts took 
stock and revised the entire program to meet 
modern needs. The old war-time khaki uniform 
was changed to a grey-green, the official magazine 


changed its name to The American Girl, the hand- 
book was re-written and a new emphasis placed 
on the educational side of Girl Scouting. The or- 
ganization began a new period of growth. 

The year 1926 was an important one, for dur- 
ing it the Brownie program for girls seven to ten 
was officially recognized in the handbook of the 
Girl Scouts and two national camps were estab- 
lished on the site of Horace Greeley’s farm at 
Briarcliff Manor, New York. 





and 


Her Legacy 


But others carried on her work. In 
1934 the Mariner program for older 
girls was established for girls who 
like to sail. Even more important, 
however, was the second thorough in- 
ventory of the Girl Scout program. 
A committee was set up to study every angle of 
the program to determine if and how it could be 
made more adequate and effective. Recommenda- 
tions are already being acted upon. This year, 
1937, will mark the second World Encampment 
of Girl Scouts at the national camps. Together 
the leaders and girls will celebrate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary and lay the foundations for the 
coming years. 

Today there are 350 permanent Girl Scout 
camps, over 400 Little Houses, some 800 local 
councils, a large national headquarters with a 
staff of traveling advisors, a magazine, and equip- 
ment service and nearly 400,000 members. 


Mere Statistics Are Inadequate 

Lut there is infinitely more to the story of the 
development of Girl Scouting than a mere list of 
names, dates, major events and figures. 

There is the spirit of Juliette Gordon Low, in- 
domitable and courageous, surmounting the handi- 
caps of continual ill health, extreme deafness and 
advancing years —to carry forward an idea -—a 
spirit which serves as a beacon to the girls of the 
world who follow in her steps through Scouting. 

There is, too, the aim of the whole movement— 
to help each girl to discover and develop the rich 
possibilities which lie within her and in the world 
around her. She may embark on this voyage of 

discovery through the Mari- 


lo these camps came dele- 
gates from thirty-two coun- 
tries to attend the first 


World Camp. The World 


Camp was the last great 
dream for her girls that 
luliette Low saw _ realized, 


for in 1927 the founder, 
friend and guide of the Girl 


Scouts died 


During 1937 nearly 400,000 Girl Scouts 
and their leaders throughout the United 
States will celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the organization and will 
commemorate it in various ways. The 
actual birthday will occur on March 12th. 
The date of October 3lst will also be 
given special prominence as the birthday 
of Mrs. Juliette Low, the founder. Rec- 
reation workers will want to have a part 
in this significant Silver Anniversary. 


ner program, or enter it 
through the regular Girl Scout 
program some of whose main 
roads explore the home, the 
out-of-doors and community 
service, or as a wee Brownie, 
she may lay the foundations 
of rare womanhood in the 
magic and charm and inter- 
ests of the small child’s world. 
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There is also the service 
which Girl Scouts give in their 
communities. These girls do 
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THE GIRL SCOUT LAWS 


A Girl Scout's honor is to be trusted. 
A Girl Scout is loyal. 





understanding companions and 
leaders and guided by the shin- 
ing gure of Juliette Gordon 


A Girl Scout's duty is to be useful fern 


The Girl Scout Promise 
On my honor, I will try; 
To do my duty to God and my 


not wait until adult! ood to dis and to help others. 

— and watalize — be A Girl Scout is a friend to all and a 
ing good citizens and partici sister to every other Girl Scout. 
pating in a democratic com A Girl Scout is courteous. 

munity life. Their skills and A Girl Scout is a friend to animals. 


interests and desire for ser 
vice are used in a numbet1 of 
ways. There are troops which 
regularly work with district and deed. 
nurses and community relief 

agencies; troops which serve 

meals to underweight children in their schools ; 
troops which cooperate with municipal recreation 
departments in carrying a recreation program to 
shut-ins. Girl Scouts have planted thousands of 
trees, run thrift shops, repaired clothing for the 
unemployed. In times of disaster such as floods, 
Girl Scouts are among the first to volunteer to 
assist the Red C1 ind other agencies, caring 
for chiidren, deli supplies and helping in 


every way possible 


The Girls Themselves 


rirls themselves, vibrant 


d adulthood fortified with 


There are, last] 


and alive, moving t 


ind skills, encouraged by 


a rich store of inte 








Courtesy Girl S 


A Girl Scout always obeys orders. 
A Girl Scout is cheerful. 

A Girl Scout is thrifty. times, 
A Girl Scout is clean in thought, word 





country, 
To help other people at all 


To obey the Girl Scout laws. 


The Girl Scout Motto 
“Be Prepared” 
The Girl Scout Emblem 
The Girl Scout emblem is a trefoil bearing the 
American Eagle and the initials GS. The three 
leaves of the trefoil symbolize the three parts of 
the Girl Scout Promise. 


The Girl Scout Sign 

The idea of the Girl Scout sign has come down 
from the days of chivalry when armed knights 
greeted friendly knights whom they met by rais- 
ing the right hand, palm open, as a sign of friend- 
ship. The Girl Scout sign is made with the palm 
forward, the first three fingers extended, and the 
little finger held down by the thumb. The hand 
is usually held shoulder high. The sign is used as 


a greeting among Girl Scouts 
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Wn" \N “April Fish” party is particularly 
appropriate for April first, it may be held 
at any time during the month. 
The Invitation. The following is suggested for 
the invitation : 
Simple Simon went a-fishin’ 
For to catch a whale, 
But all the water he could find 
Was in his mother’s pail. 
We're going fishin’ Friday night 
For to catch a sucker, 


\t eight bells come to Paul’s house 
In your best bib and tucker. 


Trading Fish. Cut out some small paper fish and 
give each guest ten. Whenever, during the eve- 
ning, one guest succeeds in fooling a fellow guest, 
the player fooled must give him a fish. Similarly, 
whenever one player says or does something 
funny which makes other players laugh, those 
who laugh must pay a penalty by giving up a fish. 
The player with the most fish at the end of the 
evening, and the one with the least fish, receive 
comic prizes. 

Parts of a Fish. Give each guest a sheet of paper 
containing the following scrambled letters which, 
correctly arranged, spell various parts of a fish: 

(1) Ahde. Head. (6) Lasecs. Scales. 
(2) Lait. Tail. (7) Ehtet. Teeth. 
(3) Ifsn. Fins. (8) Syee. Eyes. 


(4) Kocnabeb. Backbone. (9) Lgisl. Gills. 
(5) Isbr. Ribs. (10) Umtoh. Mouth. 


A booby prize of a toy fish may be given the 
player who is last to finish, or a real prize to the 
one finishing first. Or it may be desirable to have 
all the others give their fish to the winner. 

To a small piece of cane fish- 
ing pole attach a line about three 


An “April Fish” Party 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


proceeds to catch a fish. When all have their num- 
bers the leader calls on them one by one and asks 
each to do a stunt. The following stunts are 
suggested : 
(1) Show how you acted when you made your 
first speech. id 

) Tell what you know about golf. 

) Show how you proposed (or how you are 
going to propose. ) 

(4) Draw a picture of yourself. 

(5) Say the threes in the multiplication table 
backwards. (This may be done by turning 
your back to the audience. ) 

) Register supreme joy. 

) Act as if you were a new stenographer. 

) Act as if you were a successful business 
man. 

(9) Imagine you are a ventriloquist and give a 
performance. 

(10) Imitate a book agent. 

(11) Show how you take your morning exercise. 

(12) Act as if you were an Egyptian dancer. 

(13) Choose a partner and imagine you are play- 

ing tennis. 

(14) Give a swimming lesson. 

(15) Recite “Mary Had a Little Lamb” as a ten- 

year-old girl would. 

(16) Tell why or why not you like blondes better 

than brunettes. 


Kinds of Fish. Give each player a piece of paper 
and pencil and allow them five minutes in which 
to write the names of as many fish as they can 

think of. Give a prize to the 
one who has the longest list. 


~ 
CON CT 


feet long to the end of which a 
small magnet has been tied. Cut 
a number of fish out of card- 
board and number each. (There 
should be as many numbers as 
there are guests.) Stick a pin 
through each fish and place all 
the fish in a dish. Each player 


The idea of an “April Fish" party 
comes to us from the French, who, 
instead of saying "April Fool" use 
the expression ‘Poisson d'Avril,” 
meaning "April Fish." The party 
suggestions offered here are taken 
from a bulletin issued by the So- 
cial Council of the Onized Club, 
Owen-lllinois Plate Glass Company. 


There are about 800 varieties of 
fish. It is easy to list forty or 
fifty of them in ten minutes. 
You will find many chances 
for humor in this game. One 
player, for example, listed King- 
fish, Queenfish, Princefish, blue- 
fish, redfish, blackfish, brown- 
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fish and so on. 
containing Papa fish, Mamma fish, Baby fish, 
fried fish, boiled fish and baked fish. These lists 
caused much merriment. 


\nother player presented a list 


An April Fool Relay. Divide the guests into two 
or more groups and have them stand in line fac- 
ing a goal twenty or twenty-five feet away. Sug- 
gest that the players run to the goal, and return, 
in the following manner: They must take two 
steps forward and one step backward. Muincing 
steps are not permitted. The first player, after 
completing the run to and from the goal, touches 
the next in line who runs to the goal, returns, 
touches the third player, and so on. The group 
which finishes first wins. 


Guessing the Names of Fish. This game may be 
used in addition to the other 
writing games, or instead of 
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menu and who are to be served the different 
articles. 
MENU 
(1) Regular Chicken Dinner 
(2) Bell of the Garden (3) Girl’s Delight 
(4) Fruit of the Vine 
(5) Vital Prop (6) Polly’s Special 
(7) A Chip of the Old Block 
(8) Life Preserver (9) Good Impudence 
(10) Porcelain Delight 
(11) Salted Nuts (12) Spring’s Offering 
KEY 
(1) Mixed cracked grain (a chicken dinner ) 
(2) Bell pepper (a slice of it) (3) Date 
(4) Cucumber (a slice of it) 
(5) Slice of bread (6) Soda cracker 
(7) Toothpick 





either of them. 
What fish 
(1) Does the miser love? 


“April first is dedicated to practical 
jokers in America; but, contrary to 
general belief, the custom of fooling 


(8) Salt (9) Chili Sauce 
(10) Tea 
(11) Nuts off of bolts. 
salted 


Gold. friend and foe did not originate in this (12) Water 
(2) Twinkles in the sky? country. For centuries All Fools’ Day Refreshments. For th« 
Star. has been observed in England, Scot- regular refreshments serve 


(3) Is musical? Bass 

(4) Is the royal fisl 
King. 

(5) Is the carpenter's 
fish? Sawrfis 

(6) Is part of the human 
body? Mussel 

(7) Is the soldier’s fish 





land, Spain, Japan and France. In 
Scotland it is called "Cuckoo Day,’ in 
France itis ‘Fish Day’ and in Spain it is 
known as ‘Boob Day.’ Even the Japa- 
nese have a name for it. In the land of drift) and cherub’s food 
the Mikado April first is known as ‘Doll 
Day.’ "'— From The Year ’Round 
Party Book by Young and Gardner. 


sandwiches cut into the 
shape of fish, and fruit 
punch, or ice cream (snow 


(angel food cake). 
Properties. The following 
properties will be needed 








Sword. 

(8) Isa color? r 

(9) Will try to swindle you? Shark. 
(10) Is like a bird? Flying 
(11) Is another name for a road? Pike. 
(12) Is also a frog? Toad. 
(13) Serenades you? Cat 
(14) Is immortal? Sole 
(15) Isa flop? Flounde: 


April Fish Menu. Have the following menu 
printed on slips of paper and passed out to the 
guests. They are allowed to select any three of 
the articles on the menu for their refreshments. 
Of course this is onl \pril Fool refreshment 
menu, and after this has been served the regular 
refreshments will be produced. Bring in the three 
articles selected on small plates. It will be neces- 
sary for each guest to write his name on the menu 
after he has underscored what he wishes, so that 


those in charge will know to whom to return the 


(1) Enough paper fish to 
give ten to each guest 

(2) Papers prepared for the game, Parts of a 
Fish. 

(3) Fishing pole, small magnet, and paper fis! 
with pins in them. 

(4) Blank sheets of paper and pencils. 


un 


Papers prepared for guessing the names ot 
fish. 

(6) Fake menu cards. 

(7) April Fool tricks. (Since April first is cek 

brated in France as in other countries with 
joking and tricks, be sure to buy or arrange 
some tricks which will catch the unwary 
guest. Thumbtack a handkerchief to th 
floor ; the habit of picking up things is strong 
Purchase inexpensive tricks such as rubber 

leaded pencils and artificial food or candy 
These may be obtained at a ten cent or no\ 

elty store. Such tricks make excellent prizes 


for the winners of the games or party favors. ) 














Gay Tours to Far-away Lands 


a By HANNAH SEVERNS 


ee HERE do we go this year: 

W “When does Vacation 

Reading Club start?” 

With the first hint of spring 
comes a steady stream of such questions, with 
eager faces peering up at us over the library desk. 
School has begun to pall and every normal child 
is filled with the spirit of wanderlust and 
idventurs 

“What's the Reading Club doing this summer ?”’ 

‘How soon do we begin?” 

Even before examinations are over and the 

hool yard gate is locked, the desire for a glori- 
ous vacation full of good fun excites youth to 
new interests in spite of a chance for freedom 
Before the boys and girls have scattered to the 
, the Moorestown Free Library has 
capitalized on this holiday spirit and has directed 
rest toward books and special pro- 


rams ot reading 


‘ during the summer months. 


The Announcement 
One of the 1 popular schemes yet tried was 
the “Personally Conducted Tours” sponsored by 
the Library last summer. About the last of May 
elementary and junior schools 
inted notice of these tours with this 
Invitatiol 
100se your guide and away, my lad, 


oF aS 
Come choose your guide and away!” 
The list of authorized guides spelled adventure 


rom the very start. King Arthur promised the 


_ Librarian 
Moorestown, N. J., Free Library 


fulfillment of a long cherished de- 
sire to visit the “World of Knights 
and Chivalry.” The challenging 
caption, “The Sky’s the Limit,” 
under the capable piloting and companionship of 
Lindbergh was a temptation even to those who 
had never thrilled to the drone of a plane. To 
those who had often envied Wendy’s method of 
traveling, but had come to grief and fallen off the 
foot of the bed when attempting Peter Pan’s 
technique, the invitation to tour “Never-Never 
Land” with Peter was a chance too good to miss. 
Daniel Boone promised a first-hand acquaintance 
with Indians and opened up all sorts of chances 
for wild encounters. Every child knew Pinocchio 
and his name as a guide meant skipping off for a 
summer of fun and jollity. No one knew just 
what to expect with Alice in Wonderland, but 
many were willing to risk the first plunge down 
the Rabbit Hole on the chance of escaping to a 
land of magic and wonder. “All Aboard for 
Pirates and Hidden Treasure” with Captain Kidd 
in command was enough to attract the bravest of 
the boys and even a few stout-hearted girls. The 
name of Sherlock Holmes aroused those who had 
an ear tuned for mysterious adventure. The 
chance to escape to the Greenwood with Robin 
Hood and his Merry Men was hard to resist after 
the first few hot days of early June, and Mowgli 
as a guide meant a real break from a small back- 
vard to a life of freedom in the jungle. 
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Personal Introductions 

As the boys and girls entered the children’s 
room they came face to face with these guides. 
Here they were, bright cardboard figures gaily 
dressed in appropriate attire. Pinocchio, with his 
long saucy nose, beckoned to them from his place 
on the mantle over the fireplace. Mowgli peered 
out from the jungle of the window-box and was 
irresistible in his cooling, though scanty costume. 
King Arthur, ready to leap upon his white horse, 
gave the impression that there was no time to lose 
if you wished to follow him! 

Even the appearance of Sherlock Holmes, pipe 
in hand, mystified those who entered, for he did 
look a bit out of place in these colorful surround- 
ings. Peter Pan, piping a merry tune, seemed to 
set the atmosphere for the summer’s program, and 
the children followed him as though he might 
have been the Pied Piper of Hamlin. With Lind- 
bergh standing beside his humming plane, with 
Daniel Boone, all booted and spurred, and with 
Captain Kidd and Robin Hood both ready for 
action and promising a summer of thrills, is it 
any wonder that some boys and girls signed up 
for several tours before they could finally decide 
on the one they actually wanted to follow? In 
fact, during the summer, some traveled fast 
enough to finish several journeys. 

The Art Department of the Moorestown Pub- 
lic School had shown its interest and cooperation 
by making these life-like figures that nodded to 
everyone who entered from every corner of the 
festive room. 


The Start 


Now that the exciting choice was made and the 
anticipated journey well in mind, each child was 
requested to sign up in the “log book” of the tour 
of his choice. Bright colored scrap books from 
Woolworth’s appeared in an entirely new guise 
with gay pictures appropriate to the subject of the 
tour pasted and shellaced on the 
cover. Opening the book, the 
children saw what might have 
been an ordinary book-list, but 
a few sketches and the alluring 
titles gave an entirely different 
impression, and the titles as read 
sounded like magic vehicles that 
would carry them toward their 
dreamed-of destination. The 


books in each tour were so ar- 
ranged in groups, according to 


Children's reading is a subject with 
which playground workers should 
be vitally concerned, and the ques- 
tion of more active cooperation hours supplemented the spirit 
between recreation officials and of the summer’s venture and 
their local libraries is one which cach week one of the tours was 
is arousing much interest. No rec- 
reation worker can afford to miss 
this fascinating story of the ex- 
perience of one library in making 
summer reading a glamorous ad- together with his noble band of 
venture for children! 
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ages and reading ability, that a child in the third 
grade could find enough books to interest his more 
limited imagination, and yet on the same tour 
there were books to attract the boys and girls of 
the junior schools as well. For instance, Daniel 
Boone’s tour started off with that delightful pic- 
ture-story book, “Down, Down the Mountain” by 
Credle, that the smallest reader could enjoy, and 
ended with “Early Candlelight,” a thrilling his- 
torical novel of early days in Kentucky. In this 
way no one tour was limited to any special age or 
group, and from any list a traveler could easily 
select the ten books which were the official com- 
pletion of the itinerary. 

The ceremony of signing up was an impressive 
one, for each child was given a blank page in the 
log book of the tour he had decided to follow. His 
name, school and grade were written at the top of 
the page, and the space below was his very own 
to fill in or to embellish as he wished. It was sug- 
gested to the tourist that as he reached any new 
place in his travels, that is, as he returned each 
book read, the name of the book should be noted 
with a brief account of his impressions. It may 
have been that such reports savored too much of 
school or we may have been a bit too optimistic 
about the creative ability of our groups, for we 
were disappointed to find few original additions 
to the literature of exploration and travel. 


“Get Your Tickets Ready” 

The next important step before actually em- 
barking was to receive a ticket. As the child 
reached up for that long yellowish looking docu- 
ment his fingers fairly tingled with excitement. 
The ticket was dated in true railroad fashion and 
each time a book was returned it was marked with 
the name of the place visited as well as with the 
title of the book read. The real thrill came when 
the official punch was made beside the destination 
when it was reached at last. A real proof that 

they were traveling! 


Story Hours En route 


The regular weekly story- 


featured with as much lure as 
railroad advertising. One week, 
King Arthur and his knights, 


followers, were hosts. Then an- 
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other week Mowgli and _ his 
friends of the jungle entertain- 
ed with tales of the wilds. One 
afternoon, much to the amuse- 
ment of the story-teller and 
members of the staff, just as 
Peter Pan was being introduced 
to the group as the visiting ce- 
lebrity,a WPA band burst forth 
in full blast on the front lawn, 


"We are, for the first time in all 
history, building in our public li- 
braries temples of happiness and 
wisdom common to us all. No 
other institution that society has 
brought forth is so wide in its 
scope; so universal in its appeal; 
so near to every one of us; so in- 
viting to both young and old, so 
fit to teach without arrogance, the 
ignorant and, without faltering, the 
wisest." — John Cotton Dana. 
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a character from “Red Horse 
Hill.” 

After the guessing was over 
andeach character strutted about 
proud and recognized, the search 
for treasure began. The chil- 
dren were divided into teams, 
each with a captain who was 
given the first clue for his team 
to follow. The clues for each 





and poor Peter and the story- 

teller were left alone. The charm 

of music had again proved its power. However, 
to prove that it was not that they particularly pre- 
ferred music to stories, but wanted both, they re- 
turned during the intermission with a few recruits 
from the concert audience and coaxed for the 
story-hour, 


The Reward 


In this day, when nearly every broadcast and 
periodical showers the general public with prize 
contests of every tantalizing description, it may 
seem strange that no reward of any kind was of- 
fered at the journey’s end. The Vacation Read- 
ing Club, as our summer’s reading program has 
always been called, has been carried on simply for 
the joy of reading. Parents have been not only 
pleased to have the reading of their, children di- 
rected during the summer months, but the boys 
and girls have apparently liked it also. 

Usually after each summer of some such direct- 
ed reading we have planned a carry-over into 
Book Week in November when we invite the boys 
and girls who have been interested during the 
summer to some special entertaniment, glorified 
story-hour or book party. This year the party 
took on the glamour of a Treasure Hunt. The 
boys and girls were invited to come dressed to 
represent any of the friends they had met in their 
vacation travels. One little fellow came in about 
a week before the party for a special conference 
with the librarian. He had been traveling with 
Mowgli and had found most of his new acquain- 
tances scantily clothed, and he seemed a bit em- 
barrassed to think of appearing too dramatically 
playing the part. After conferring on what his 
attic had to offer he decided to come as Dr. Do- 
little with a magnificent topper and carrying a 
black satchel. It was great fun guessing each 
other and extremely difficult in some cases. A 
boy with a pillow under his belt, with a small 


red toy horse sitting on top, was supposed to be 


team were printed on a different 
colored paper. Soon the children 
were running in all directions with the clues that 
led them from book shelves to dictionaries, to the 
catalog, over to the reference alcove, back to the 
shelves. “If you would find treasure, go look in 
the ‘Secret Garden’” sent them all scrambling to 
the shelves, only to find after looking through the 
pages another clue which told them that they must 
find “Diggers and Builders” to help them. Al- 
though many clues for the different teams led to 
the same places, they were so arranged that not 
more than one team was searching in the same 
place at the same time. Finally, after much excit- 
ing adventure, they came upon the treasure, This 
was a new library card, gaily decorated with a 
bright star announcing : 

A library card 

Is a magic key 

That opens new worlds 

To you and me. 
These cards when presented at the desk by the 
winners entitled them to select a new book from 
that Book Week exhibit of tempting covers and 
titles which had been on display for a week under 
their yearning eyes. 

The fact that there are always more children 
who follow the summer’s program of reading 
than attend the party, leads us to believe that it is 
not the certificates or the recognition in Book 
Week that is the incentive of those that remain 
enthusiastic followers from one year to another. 


Other Popular Schemes 

From summer to summer other projects have 
been carried out with more or less popularity. 

‘A Trip Around the World” one year attracted 
many would-be tourists. Tickets proved not only 
an important requirement to the youngsters, but 
were useful also in keeping a record of the travel- 
er’s progress. The list of books about each coun- 
try was printed on the ticket, and the punch was 
made opposite the book read. The names of the 














tourists were also listed on a large chart which 
hung in the Children’s Room. This was gaily 
decorated with the flags of each country to be 
visited, and their journeys from country to coun- 
try were noted on the chart each time news was 
received of their whereabouts. Some children 
who were vacationing away from town joined this 
tour and sent frequent reports back to the Library. 

The following summer we confined our travels 
to our own country. Instead of tickets each child 
was given a small outline map of the United 
States, and as he read books relating to the vari- 
ous sections of the country he colored the map or 
decorated it with pictures illustrating the story 
and its location. 


“Ten Adventures in the Wonderland of Books” 


was a borrowed idea that was adapted to meet our 
own collection and local needs. As our colorful 
Children’s Room is called the “‘Alice in Wonder- 


land Room” and the lights and furnishings fea- 
ture Alice in her many adventures, this plan, 
based on the exploits of Alice, was very appro- 
priate and popular. 


Stephen W. Meader, the writer of boys’ books, 
and a member of our Loard of Trustees, prepared 
for us a chart showing various trails. The boys 
and girls that particular summer were invited to 
follow “Book Trails,” leading from the Library 
“to the sea,” “to the mountains,” “paths to long 
ago,” and other alluring places. As the books were 
read from the suggested lists the names of the 
readers were written on the trail of the book rep- 
resented. At the close of the summer each trail 
was paved with the names of those who had wan- 
dered joyously up and down these inviting paths. 

Another summer a covered wagon appeared in 
the Children’s Room in early June. Although the 
wagon had been made by the pupils of one of the 
fifth grades of the local school, its appearance in 
the Library prompted all kinds of excitement and 
curiosity from the other children. The news post- 
ed announced that a “Caravan Journey” would 
start from the Library as soon as school closed, 
and all children interested were invited to write 
their names on a card provided and slip it in the 


back of the wagon. When the caravan was ready 


to start a silhouette was cut of each child who had 
registered, and these were placed on a large pos- 
ter, in procession formation, all following a sketch 


of a Conestoga wagon. The book lists were also 


printed in books cut in the form of covered 


wagons. As the caravan moved from place to 
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place, and the pioneers reported on the books 
read, copies of small books in bright colors. were 
pictured by colored crayons as though they were 
piled on their arms. The army of over one hun- 
dred children marching with great piles of books 
made an impressive poster. Parents were a bit 
aghast when they discovered their own offspring 
in line, for even though the same pattern was 
used for all the figures the scissors had a queer 
way of making a stock silhouette take on strange 
and different appearances, by a sudden curve of.a 
nose, or a lock of up-springing hair. 


“Discoverers in Far-away Lands” was the at- 
traction for another summer. A large map of 
the world was hung in the Children’s Room at a 
height that the children could reach. As the books 
were read the map was colored and decorated to 
illustrate the location and character of the story. 
At the end of the summer the Library was the 
proud possessor of a very attractive map of the 
world made by the boys and girls. 


So the summers fly by, while the boys and girls 
not only experience fun and interesting adventure 
but build up a background of good literature that 
becomes part of their permanent heritage. 

Such a program carried on in a vacation play 
school or on the playground offers many possi- 
bilities in the field of creative dramatics. The li- 
brary, however, with its specialized program, and 
in view of the fact that the children are not in 
attendance each day, has felt that such a feature 
would be difficult for it to foster. Yet what a field 
all this is for those who are interested in puppets 
and a summer’s repertoire for a marionette thea- 
ter! In fact, these same ideas with many varia- 
tions could be adapted to any program of activi- 
ties including crafts, leading the child’s interest 
into many engaging and enriching channels 

“We do know this—that a generation educated 
to acquire taste for reading and to appreciate good 
books ; that has had training in music and oppor 
tunity for dramatic expression; that has acquired 
a love for the outdoors and an appreciation of 
nature; that has built up hobbies in different 
fields ; that has early gained skills in games which 
can be enjoyed through life, and that has de 
veloped ease and facility in social relationships, 
may well face any kind of world in leisure. And 
when we so educate all youth we shall be master 
builders—builders who will be making a life for 
real living !"—Minnette B. Spector. 


























“We the People’—and the Constitution 


Plans for the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the adoption of the Constitution are now under 
way. What is the significance of the celebration? 


lig CONGRESS of these United States has de- 
creed that “we the people” shall go to school 


for the next two years to study the Constitu- 


ion which we so deeply revere but so little un- 
lerstand 

The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
idoption of the Constitution, on September 17, 
937, will be the first of 

series of events which 


man, Vice-President of the United States, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, five United 
States Representatives, five United States Sena- 
tors and five “Presidential Commissioners.” Mr. 
Sol Bloom of New York is the Director General. 
The Commission will carry this educational cele- 
bration to every section of the United States, its 
territories and insular 

possessions. very city, 





will continue until April 
30, 1939 Vhe signing of 

: Constitution, its rati- 
fication by the different 
states, the launchin 7 
the Constitution by the 
first Congress of the 
United States, and the 
one hundred and fiftieth 
inniversary of the in- 
iuguration of George 
Washington as President 
yf the Republic, will be 





the major events to be 


Many recreation departments are no doubt 
planning to take an active part in the 150th 
anniversary of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution which is to be celebrated this year, 
g of and there will be many opportunities to in- 
terpret in story, song or pageantry some of 
the lessons of the Constitution. In connec- 
tion with the annoucement of the plans pre- 
sented here we are giving some facts about 
the Constitution which may, perhaps, be 
woven into pageantry material. Further in- 
formation and descriptive matter may be 
secured from the United States Consti- 
tution Sesquicentennial Commission, 524 ment of its own cee 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


town, institution and or- 
ganization is asked to 
participate in some ap- 
propriate and timely way, 
during the period Sep- 
tember 17, 1937 to April 
30, 1939. Within a short 
time every city and town 
in America, participating 
in these celebrations, will 
be appointing local com- 
mittees for the develop- 





monies. The mayors of 





elebrated. 


Purpose of the Celebration 

lhe purpose of the celebration is to create a 
juickened interest in the Constitution and its es- 
sential relation to the history of the nation; to 
bring to each citizen the knowledge of his rights 
ind obligations under the Constitution; how it 
guards him; how it gives him the opportunity to 
make the most of himself, while it demands his 
respect and obedience. The historical backgrounds 
ind origins of the Constitution will be studied, the 
struggle for ratification, the triumphal organiza- 
tion of the National Government and the constitu- 
tional phases of its later development. 


The Commission and Its Program 
Congress has established the United States Con 
stitution Sesquicentennial Commission to direct 
these significant events. The Commission is made 
up of The President of the United States, chair- 


all cities have been asked 
to cooperate with state 
and national commissions. All important organi- 
zations of men and women have been asked to ap- 
point similar committees. 

Three major divisions have been set up to assist 
local communities or groups. A History Division 
will provide the necessary accurate facts for the 
use of local committees, and will serve as a clear- 
ing house through which many queries will pass 
concerning phases of our constitutional history. 
This division will work in close cooperation with 
the Education and Library Divisions. 

A special project for creative writing of plays 
and pageants will conduct contests in high schools, 
colleges and among adults. 

There will be nation-wide activities that have a 
special appeal in every community. Foremost of 
these is the distribution of authentic reproduc- 
tions of the Constitution and the Declaration ot 
Independence to be displayed in appropriate places. 
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These facsimiles will be sent to schools, libraries 
and museums. 

An educational motion picture with a constitu- 
tional theme is planned for distribution at a mini- 
mum cost. The film will be available in both 35 
and 16 mm. widths. To school children, a well 
directed film with a dramatic presentation will 
have a special appeal and may form the basis for 
a series of lessons in history. 

There will be a special issue of stamps com- 
memorating the Sesquicentennial of the Constitu- 
tion. Appropriate commemorative medals and 
badge medals will be struck for presentation in 
Sesquicentennial prujects and contests, as well as 
to schools taking a prominent part in the cele- 
bration. 

The planting of trees as a special tribute during 
this observance is being planned with the Ameri- 
can Tree Association. 

Special Constitution poems and music will be 
distributed, together with plays and pageants 
adaptable to community needs. 

In the Nation’s Capital an art exhibition is be- 
ing planned for the period of the celebration. 
This will consist of a loan exhibition of portraits 
of the signers of the Constitution. 

Outstanding of the planned general activities 
are Constitution pilgrimages to the Nation’s Capi- 
tal and to Philadelphia to visit the shrines of the 
Constitution. Pilgrimage certificates will be issued 
to persons making this pilgrimage. 


Principal Dates 

The educational phases of the program will be 
continuous, but the commemorative features will 
center around a succession of definite dates. 

On September 17, 1937 the national celebration 
will be inaugurated at Philadelphia where 150 
years before the delegates signed the Constitution. 

June 21, 1788 the date when New Hampshire 
ratified the Constitution, the last of the nine states 
required to make it effective. 

April 30, 1939, the 150th anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s inauguration, will bring to a close the 
series of commemorative events. 

Celebrations in those states which originally 
ratified the Constitution will naturally center 
about the dates of ratification given below: 

December 7, 1787—Delaware 

December 12, 1787—Pennsylvania 

December 18, 1787—New Jersey 

January 2, 1788—Georgia 

January 9, 1788—Connecticut 

February 6, 1788—Massachusetts 
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April 28, 1788—Maryland 

May 23, 1788—South Carolina 

June 21, 1788—New Hampshire 

June 26, 1788—Virginia 

July 26, 1788—New York 

November 21, 1789—North Carolina 

May 29, 1790—Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations 


The Constitution Grew Out of Struggle 


One hundred and fifty years ago fifty-five dele- 
gates came together to draft a Constitution for 
the new government which was soon to be estab- 
lished. The Colonies had declared their independ- 
ance of Great Britain, the Revolution had been 
fought and won, and a great new State was to be 
organized. For four months these delegates work- 
ed and fought and compromised before they were 
ready to sign the Constitution which was then 
just a “Document.” This document consisted of 
a preamble and seven articles providing for the 
establishment of the various powers of govern- 
ment—legislative, executive and judicial ; a defini- 
tion of states rights; provision for amendment ; 
establishment of the Constitution, laws and trea- 
ties of the United States as the supreme law of 
the land; and provision for ratification of the 
Constitution as proposed. 

The purposes of the Constitution as set forth 
by these men indicate the true human objectives 
the framers had in mind. They stated, “We the 
people of the United States—in order to form a 
more perfect Union, to establish justice, to insure 
domestic tranquility, to provide for the common 
defense, to promote the general welfare, to secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity, do ordain and establish the Constitution of 
the United States of America.” 

These objectives of the preamble were no doubt 
acceptable to all, but critical issues arose over the 
articles. From that day to this, a struggle has 
persisted over states rights. After bitter conflict 
between the National party and the State Sover- 
eignty group, a compromise was reached which 
gave Congress more power than it had under the 
old Articles of Confederation. A federal execu- 
tive and a judiciary had not previously existed. 
There was a contest and compromise over the 
basis of representation of the states in the new 
Congress and another over the proportion of Ne- 
groes to be counted as “population” in the slave 
states. 

The fact that it took seven months to secure 
the required nine ratifications of states and two 
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and a half years to get ratification by the thirteen 
original states indicates something of the human 
element that went into the framing of this great 
national document. The narrow margin by which 
ratification was won in some states indicates the 
widely divided opinion as to some provisions of 
the original Constitution. Pennsylvania ratified by 
132 to 23 votes; Massachusetts after a close con- 
test ratified by a vote of 187 to 168; New Hamp- 
shire followed with 57 to 46; Virginia with 89 to 
79: New York 194 to 77 and Rhode Island 34 


\With such large minorities in several of the 
strongest states it was clear that changes would 
have to be made early in the life of the new Con- 
stitution 


Dissatisfaction in and out of Congress with the 
Constitution as finally ratified was so great that 
it was agreed to submit to Congress at once a 
series of twelve amendments. Many people felt 
that states rights and the rights of the individual 
under the new government were not clearly de- 
fined. Within a comparatively short time ten of 
the proposed amendments were passed which are 
now popularly called a “Bill of Rights.” This Bill 
of Rights assures us those guarantees we so 
much cherish — freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, and freedom of as- 
“These fundamental freedoms are the 
ornerstones that support, four square, the edifice 
if one crumbles the others 


sembly 


of liberty we enjoy 
fall.””* 

The question of slavery was a thorny one with 
the framers of the Constitution. But it was not 
until the struggle for the freedom of the slaves 
was almost ended,*75 years later, that the 13th 
imendment abolishing slavery in the United States 
was passed. Reconstruction measures guaranteeing 
equal rights to all citizens and the right of fran- 
chise to ex-slaves were embodied in the 14th and 
i5th amendments in 1868 and 1869. Both of these 
imendments were bitterly contested. 

For a whole generation after the reconstruction 
unendments, the Constitution remained intact. 


(hen came another wave of discontent and new 
imendments ; some designed to facilitate govern- 


inent, others growing out of great social move- 
ments 

he authorization of income taxes in 1913, the 
provision for the election of Senators by direct 
popular vote in the same year, did not disturb the 
nation deeply. But the world upheaval of the 
Great War when all established known institutions 


“Mr. Sulzberger, pub. of New York Times, December 30, 1936. 


were tested to the limit brought in its aftermath 
the Liquor Prohibition Amendment in 1919 and 
nation-wide suffrage to women in 1920. The 
forces and events leading up to these amendments 
were profound. The women’s suffrage movement 
and the effort to outlaw liquor came closer to the 
life of the people than any other issue since the 
days of slavery. The repeal of the 18th amend- 
ment in 1933 was probably hastened by the ca- 
lamitous days of the depression. 

The current struggle over the Child Labor 
Amendment giving Congress the right to limit, 
regulate and prohibit child labor is a laboratory 
in which one can see the conflicting motives that 
lie behind all these deep-seated changes. For al- 
most fifteen years that amendment has been be- 
fore the states of the nation. It was passed by 
both houses of Congress by large majorities in 
1924 but has not yet had the required number of 
state ratifications to make it effective. 


What Lies Ahead 


Our daily papers now carry headline proposals 
for another amendment to the Constitution, pre- 
sumably to check the powers of the Supreme 
Court. The President in his opening address to 
Congress stated that it was not necessary to amend 
the Constitution in order to achieve the ends 
sought by a progressive democracy and plead for 
liberal interpretations of the Constitution by the 
courts, so that the will of the people as expressed 
by Congress should not be thwarted. 

The discussion in the present session of Con- 
gress and the educational program of the Sesqui- 
centennial Committee will give to all an oppor- 
tunity to understand the origin and nature of the 
Constitution ; to appreciate its many forward look- 
ing aspects; to realize that it is not a dead and 
eternally fixed document, but an instrument that 
has been changed time and again to meet the de- 
mands of our people, and that we need not fear 
future additions to its scope and effectiveness. 
Whatever may be our personal attitude in this re- 
gard, we may rest assured that the American peo- 
ple will “carry through” on the principles first laid 
down in the Declaration of Independence. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty and the Pur- 
suit of Happiness. That to secure these rights 
governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the gov- 

(Continued on page 610) 
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Recreation Marches Forward! 


HE NEXT significant 
a in the onward 

sweep of the public rec- 
reation movement in 
National 
Recreation Congress to be 
held May 17 to 21, 1937 at 


America is the 


The Twenty-second National Recreation 
Congress will be held May 17-21, 1937, 
at Atlantic City. There have been sig- 
nificant developments in the leisure- 
time field since the last Congress in Oc- 
tober 1935. Many urgent problems are 
confronting recreation officials. You 
will have an opportunity to discuss 


The information, inspira- 
tion, ideas and plans to be 
had at the Twenty-second 
National Recreation Con- 
gress are the sine qua non 
for the recreation move- 
ment in the year ahead. 





the Ambassador Hotel in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

No city should fail to be represented. 

No leader can afford to be absent. 

3oard members, professional leaders, citizens 
generally will meet to pool their experiences, 
check their plans, gather new suggestions, and 
take further steps to push ahead this vital, youth- 
ful surging movement to make America a land 
where all may live joyously through recreation 
publicly provided. 


Ask Yourself These Questions 
What about recreation now that recovery is 
here? 
What have we learned from the depression ? 


What can be retain 


them at the Congress. Do not miss it! ( 


Come to the Congress. 

Use the power of the 
whole national movement to help expand and 
strengthen your own local work. 


The Headquarters Hotel 

Delegates to the Recreation Congress will be 
fortunate in finding the entire facilities of the 
magnificent Ambassador Hotel placed at their dis- 
posal. 

Comfortable and quiet sleeping accommoda- 
tions, spacious meeting rooms, attractive exhibit 
space, facilities for special luncheons and dinners, 
reasonable rates and generous cooperation are 
being provided by the Ambassador Hotel. The 
entire Congress will be centered there. All dele- 


gates are urged to 





ed for the permanent 
program ? 

How is it being an 
swered in your city? 
In other cities? 

Do your present fa 
cilities meet yout 
needs ? 


Are you using what 


j 
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you have to capacity ° 
Is your leadership ¢ 

in accord with modern 

standards ? 
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Is your city con 
scious of what is be 
ing done now? 

What contribution 
can you and your city 
bring to the Congress ? 

What can you take 
back to your city from 
the Congress ? 









to make their reserva- 
tions early and direct 
ly with the Ambassa 
dor Hotel. 


ad cae: | Back to Atlantic 
City! 

‘The plan of going 
back to Atlantic City 
for the twenty-second 
Recreation Congress 1s 
meeting with a favor 
able response from 
those who recall the 
meetings held there in 
past years. Newer 
workers who have en 
tered the field since 
the last meeting held 
in Atlantic City in 1930 
SS lbiee : are looking forward 

= eagerly to their first 
4 congress in the city of 
boardwalks. 
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Louisville’s Fifth Annual Play Contest 


ae RACTICE MAKES PERFECT,” the ancients ad- 
vise us in a familiar saying. Then it follows 


if you do a thing well four times the fifth 
time it should be even better. And so it proved at 
the Fifth Annual One-Act Play Contest held 
under the auspices of the Division of Recreation, 
Department of Public Welfare, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. The number of plays presented this year 


was double that of the first, and over 150 eager 


Uhespians tried their skill at comedy or farce or 
tragedy in the twenty-four plays produced. The 
louisville contest was scheduled for three days 
late in May at the University of Louisville thea- 
ter, the Playhouse, Boyd Martin, Director of the 


versity of Louisville Players, cooperating. 


Contest Rules 

he contest is open.to all non-professional 
ramatic groups in Louisville. No professional 
actors shall be employed in the presentation. A 
professional director does 
not come within the re- 
striction mentioned as long 
as he does not act a part 

in the tournament. 
2. Registrations may be 
made at the Recreation 
Division Office, Central 


Park. Registrations close 
at noon Friday, May 15th, 
1936. The name of the 


play should accompany the 


registration 


3. All plays must be pre- 
sented before the cyclo- 
rama provided at the Play- 
house, only portable props 


being permitted. 


j. Each group will be 
responsible for its own 
properties The stage will 
be provided “‘broom-clean- 
ed.” Foots, borders, hang- 
ing spots in the border, 
and four spots in the audi- 
torium will be provided. 
\ll additional adjustable 


This attractive program cover, in blue 
and white, was designed by a NYA worker 








"What rules do you suggest for a 
drama tournament?" This question 
is asked over and over again as 
more communities initiate events 
of this kind. The rules developed 
over a series of years by Miss 
Elizabeth Wilson, Drama Supervisor, 
Division of Recreation, Louisville, 
may help you in planning a 
tournament in your community. 











lighting equipment must be furnished by the 
production. 

5. All properties and effects of each group must 
be at the theater on the morning of the day it is 
to play. These must remain in charge of the tour- 
nament until a decision has been reached by the 
judges as to the prize plays that are to be pre- 
sented a second time at the final performance. 
Groups must remove prop- 
erties as soon as they are 
definitely eliminated from 
the contest. 

6. Each group will be al- 
lowed one-half hour be- 
fore the tournament for a 
scenery, properties, and 
lighting rehearsal, time to 
be alloted by the tourna- 
ment committee. A com- 
plete dress rehearsal of 
each group will be impos- 
sible. 

7. The tournament com- 
mittee is absolutely not re- 
sponsible for royalty fees. 
Each group must show 
proof of royalty payment 
before lots are drawn. 

8. Plays will be grouped 
by the tournament com- 
mittee to give a diversified 
program at each session, 
but lots will be drawn the 
day before the perform- 
ance for the order of pre- 
sentation. 
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9g. Judges, selected by the Tournament Com- 
mittee, will judge on the following scale :* 
A. Interpretation 
1. Temp 
2. Diction 
3. Acting 
4. Mood 
5. Voice 
B. Production 
1. Costum 
2. Props 
3. Lighting (3) 
4. Makeup (2) 
C. Play Selection—quality 5 points 
10. The Tournament will be held on Wednes- 
day, May 27th, at 2:30 and 7:00 P.M., and 
Thursday, May 28th, at 2:30 and 7:00 P.M., and 


15 points 


IO points 


) 


» P.M. In case of a tie, 


Friday, May 29th, at 7 :3 
time for the play-off will be arranged by the 
committee. 

11. Groups will be divided into age groups as 
follows: Junior High ive ; Senior High age; 
Open (no age limit). Groups may indicate into 
which age classification they fall. In registering, 
give the average age of players in the cast. 

12. A special classification will be made for 


original plays in event of three entries. 


Publicity, Tickets and Programs 
But rules and regulations were not the only 
problems in the contest. There was need for 


publicity, tickets and programs. One person 
handled the publicity and a considerable number 


of articles and pictures heralded the event in the 
newspapers. During contest the papers ran 
interest-stimulating stories and, at its close, pub- 
lished pictures of the winners with their trophies. 


Bright yellow tickets were printed as a NYA pro- 
ject. They were free and twenty-five of them 
were given to each participating group, but each 
group could obtain additional tickets by asking. 
Tickets were available for the general public at 
the Recreation Division offices and the Playhouse 
on the days of the contest and could be had for 
the asking. An attractive program was done in 
blue and white with an appropriate block print de- 
sign on the cover, designed and executed by a 
NYA worker. Inside the program were printed 
the entries. 


The Entries 


Junior Division 





1. The Princess No One Could Silence by 
Goodrun-Thorn Chruston, Community 
Center 

* These figures were not t inks given to groups, but on 


the judges’ score cards 
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2. The Blue Prince by Alice C. D. Riley 
Humpty Dumpty Players, Neighborhood 
House 

Princess Tenderheart 
Marylen Players, St. Mary Magdalen 
School 

4. Little Pink Lady 
Oakdale Community Center 

Hans Bulow’s Last Puppet by Grace Ruthen- 
burg. Central Park Players 


Ww 


cn 


6. Theories and Thumbs by Racheal Field 
U.O.A. Club, Neighborhood House 
7. The Meeting of the Young Ladies by Eugene 
LaTour. Holy Rosary Club 
8. Sixt Who Pass While the Lentils Boil 
by Stewart Walker 
The Puppeteers, Main Library 
9. Ten Minutes By the Clock by Alice C. D. 
Riley. Die Yidische Kinder Zingers, 
Neighborhood House 
10. Once ina Hundred Years by N.A. Jagendorf 
Highland Park Community Center 
11. The Three Wishes 
Shawnee Players 
12. The Sentimental Scarecrow by Racheal Field 
Shawnee Junior Players 
13. Jmagination by Warren Beck 
Eastern Junior High School 


Senior Division 
1. Op O’ Me Thumb by Tenn and Pryce 
Highland Park Community Center 
2. The Rehearsal by Christopher Morley 
Oakdale Community Center 
3. The Heart of a Clown by C. Powell 
Anderson. Baptist Goodwill Center 


Open Division 
1. The Wonder Hat by Hecht and Goodman 
Five Star Dramatic Club 
2. Bread 
Oakdale Mothers’ Club 
The Man Upstairs by Augustus Thomas 
Bertrand Players 
4. The Intruder by Maeterlink 
Federal Players 
If Men Played Cards As Women Do 
by Edgar Kaufman. Richmond Boat Club 
6. The Marnage Proposal by Chekhov 
Independent Players 


vw 


Cyt 


Original Plays 

1. Dusk 

2. We Fight for Peace 

Trophies were awarded on the last evening of 
the contest—a plaque for the play taking first 
place in its division and a silver cup for the win- 
ner of the original play division. Honorable men- 
tion was given to a play in each of the Junior and 


(Continued on page 610) 



































More 
About 
Chess 


A game which is 
winning a place 
for itself in city 
play programs 


ourtesy Chicago Park District 


of chess playing m the social cen 
the playgrounds of Milwaukee 
covers a period of five years. It 


een a steady growth which bids fair to 


At the Social Centers 


ere were very few chess players in Mil 


waukee prior to 1932. In the fall of 1931, the 
Milwaukee Public Schools Department of Alu 
icipal Recreation and Adult Education start 

ed its chess instruction at the social centers 
witl isses open to adults only. The results 
vere surprising. The summer of 1936 found 
eleven beginners’ courses taught by three 
teachers in the evening social centers, two ad 
ed courses with one teacher, and four 


taught by a United States chess 
te n the afternoon social centers there 


beginners’ courses with three 


ere irtes 
teachers and forty-seven be- 
inn lasses on the sum- 
er playgrounds taught by 
teachers. 
It was only natural that 
fter the first vear of chess 
instruction there should be 


nereased inter- 
est in the game but a de- 
and for ompetition. To 





meet this the Department organized in 1932 
a Municipal Chess Association. Instead of con 
ducting a tournament for individuals, the first 
competition offered the players was in the 
form of leagues. The best known players were 
classified as Major AA. Those of some ability 
were classed as Major A, while those just com- 
pleting beginners’ lessons were given a Minor 
classification. The six best players in the Major 
\A division were appointed captains. At a 
meeting of the captains numbers were drawn 
from a hat and each selected one at a time 
three players for his team. In the Major A and 
Minor leagues anyone could organize a team 
and enter same in the league. A complete set of 
league rules and regulations was drawn up to 
govern team organization and play. A double 
round robin schedule was played and this com 
petition proved to be far more beneficial for 

the promotion of chess than 

individual tournaments. The 


In the June issue of Recreation there 
appeared an article on chess playing 
on the playgrounds of Milwaukee 
which aroused much interest. So rapid 
has been the development of interest 
in chess as a game for playgrounds 
and community centers not only in 
Milwaukee but in other cities, that we 
are presenting some facts showing 
something of its growth in popularity of chess classes has in- 
among children as well as adults. 


first year of municipal league 
play found one Major AA, 
two Major A and two Minor 
leagues, with 32 teams and 
143 registered players. 

Since the opening year of 
league play, the continuance 


creased tremendously the 


SOs 








number of chess players. As a result, last sea- 
son found a Major AAA league with eight 
teams, two Major AA leagues, two Major A 
leagues and five minor leagues—a total of ten 
leagues, 71 teams and 322 players in league 
competition. A double round robin schedule 
for all leagues over a period of twelve or four- 
teen weeks is now in operation. Individual 
medals are given to the members of each team 
in each league, while the names of the players 
are inscribed on the municipal league plaques 
in the chess room. Players are rated annually 
according to their record in league play dur- 
ing the previous season. Captaincies are now 
automatic in each league, appointment being 
made according to the individual standings. 
Players with an individual standing of .750 in 
75 per cent of the season’s games are automa- 
tically classified to the next league of higher 
classification, while those with a record of .250 
are dropped to the next league of lower classi- 
fication. 

Chess classes and league play, however, have 
not furnished all the chess desired by the 
many players in Milwaukee. As a result, an- 
nual tournaments are conducted for the City 
Championship, County Championship, Mas- 
ters, Class A and Minor divisions, Rapid Tran- 
nship, Boys’ Clubs, and 


sit, Women’s Champ 
the Wisconsin State Cl 
held annually in Milwaukee 


impionship. The latter, 
however, is not 
but finds many local players competing in the 
same each year. ‘This last season these nine 

79 participants. Trav- 
irded in the City, Master, 
rnaments, while perma- 


rded in the State, County, 


tournaments attracte 
eling trophies are av 
Major and Minor 
nent trophies are av 
Women’s, Rapid Transit and Club tourna- 
ments. 

In league play, hise fee of two dollars 
per team is charged in the Major divisions, 
while the Minor league’s team franchise fee is 
one dollar. A charge of fifty cents is made in 
the City Tournament, twenty-five cents in the 
County and Maste: 
in the Major tournament, and ten cents in the 

it tourneys. The entry 
urnament is twenty-five 


naments, fifteen cents 


Minor and Rapid T1 


fee to the women’s t 
cents, and the club t 
entrance fee to the 
In addition to clas 
play, inter-city match« re scheduled. This 


rnament is free. The 
tourney 1S one dollar. 
leacue and tournament 
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last season thirteen such matches involving 
396 players were played. In addition, fifteen 
exhibitions were given throughout the city by 
leading players and two national masters, such 
exhibitions attracting 308 participants. As a 
result of all this chess activity, the 1935-36 sea- 
son (from June to June) attracted a total at- 
tendance of 13,811. 

The Department of Municipal Recreation 
has provided an attractive large municipal 
chess room at the Lapham Park social center. 
This room is well furnished and the chess pic- 
tures on the walls create an appropriate atmo- 
sphere. A beautiful trophy case contains the 
trophies and statuettes, while the walls are 
adorned with the municipal league plaques. 
Tables, chairs, chess sets, boards and clocks are 
furnished. Chess magazines aré also furnished 
by the Department for the use of municipal 
players. An official referee is provided by the 
Recreation Department for all league and tour- 
nament matches. The room is open every after- 
noon and evening, six days a week. Monday 
and Friday evenings, however, are the league 
and tournament evenings. 


On the Playgrounds 

[In 1936 for the third consecutive year the 
Department of Municipal Recreation and 
Adult Education taught chess on the play- 
grounds. This year instruction was offered at 
47 playgrounds instead of 27 as in 1934 when 
the program was initiated, and 1,324 boys and 
girls and young people ranging in age from 
eight to twenty-four years were enrolled in the 
classes which were conducted in the afternoon 
and evening. The course of instruction con- 
sisted of five lessons, one given each day for 
five consecutive days on every playground. 
The class period lasted an hour and a half; 
part of this time was spent in simultaneous 
play by the instructor. Classes were organized 
through the medium of the playground bulletin 
board, announcements, pictures and newspaper 
articles. 

The method of procedure in instruction was 
as follows: The first lesson consisted of teach- 
ing the names of each piece, how each moves, 
the object of the games and mate; lesson two 
reviewed lesson one and then took up board 
notation, En Passant, and castling; lesson 


(Continued on page 611) 


























Types of Municipal Recreation Areas 
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sE to increasing demands for recrea- 
is and facilities, American cities in the 
years have greatly expanded their 
roperties and have developed them for 
re of uses. Because of the varying con- 
different cities and of rapidly changing 
, habits and needs, there is lit- 


ibid 

ity in the types of properties compris- 
eation systems. 

ss, several types of areas are recog- 

sential and there is considerable agree- 

heir function, size, location and lay- 

rmore, it is agreed that these and other 

should be distributed through- 

a way that the entire popula- 

juately served. Open space devoted to 

ition use should be provided with- 

ford one acre for each 100 peo- 

ng to a widely accepted standard. Some 

believe that from forty to fifty 

ital open space should be in areas 

to active recreation use. 

statement outlines briefly 

of the more 


some 
unctions and features 
pes of municipal recreation areas: 


The Play Lot 


il small areas intended for the use 


re-school age. They serve as a 
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Play lots where children of pre-school age 
may play under the watchful eye of parents 
or of older sisters are highly desirable 


substitute for the back yard and are usually owned 


‘and maintained by private rather than municipal 


provided except in 
under- 


agencies. They are rarely 


tenement districts or in 


privileged neighborhoods where back yard play 


apartment or 


opportunities are not available. 


Size. 5,000 to 10,000 square feet. A reasonable 
standard for children’s playground space is one 


acre for each 1,000 of the total population. 


In the interior of large city blocks or 
in or the center of one or more units of a 
multiple family housing development. Small chil- 
dren should not be required to cross a street in 


Location. 


near 


order to reach one of these play areas. In some 


neighborhoods it may be desirable to provide a 
play lot in a small section or a corner of a neigh- 


borhood or children’s playground. 


The lot entirely 
rounded with a low fence or hedge. There should 
around the borders and a central 
grass plot; play equipment, set at intervals around 
the 


Layout. play should be sur- 


shade trees 


border, under the trees, and possibly a wide 


concrete walk, separating the apparatus area from 
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the grass plot, the walk to be used for kiddy cars 
and velocipedes. 


Equipment. One or more sand boxes with mov- 
able covers; block-building platforms adjoining 
the sand boxes; sand tools; large building blocks ; 
small slide; playhouses; several chair swings; a 
few low see-saws; low climbing apparatus, such 
as junior Junglegym; low drinking fountain ; 
benches and tables for quiet games for mothers, 
nurses and older sisters; shelter for baby car- 
riages and from sudden rains; flag pole; bird 
bath ; play materials. If the sand box is not under 
a tree a trellis should be erected over it and vines 
planted along the trellis. 


Leadership. On most play lots there will be no 
regular paid leadership but the children will be 
looked after by their parents, nurses or older sis- 
ters. The area will be visible from many of the 
homes which it serves. If a play lot is located on 
a children’s playground a play leader should be 
assigned to care for the children. 


The Children’s Playground or the Neigh- 
borhood Playground 

This area is intended to provide opportunities 
for children, primarily between the ages of five 
and fifteen, to take part in a variety of funda- 
mental and enjoyable play activities. It.is per- 
haps the best known and most numerous of all 
types of municipal recreation areas. Most play- 
grounds in addition provide facilities which may 
be used under certain conditions for the play of 
young people and adults. 


Size. From three to seven acres. Seldom is a 
smaller area satisfactory even in a sparsely set- 
tled neighborhood. If a larger area than 7 acres 
is required more effective service will usually be 
given by providing two smaller areas. A reason- 
able standard for children’s playground space is 
one acre for each 1,000 of the total population. 


Location. Since the playground serves pri- 
marily children of grammar school age it is usually 
desirable for the children’s playground to be lo- 
cated at or adjoining the elementary school site. 
No child should be required to walk more than 
half a mile to reach a playground. In congested 
neighborhoods or where there are heavily trafficked 
streets the most effective radius is not more than 
a quarter mile. The location of playgrounds along 
heavily trafficked streets, railroads or industrial 
areas should be avoided. 
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Layout. Among the usual features are an ap- 
paratus area; an open space for games of the 
younger children; a wading pool; sheltered area 
for handcraft and quiet games; informal out- 
door theater or storytelling corner ; a shelter house 
(unless the school building provides needed fa- 
cilities) ; special areas for games and sports such 
as playground baseball diamonds, volley ball, bas- 
ketball, paddle tennis, handball and horseshoe 
courts; straightaway running track, jumping pits 
and probably one or two tennis courts. In some 
neighborhoods a special section for children of 
pre-school age will be provided. The various areas 
should be separated by paths, hedges or fences 
where necessary. The entire area should, as a 
rule, be fenced and a planting strip provided out- 
side the fence. Shade trees should also be pro- 
vided around the borders and especially in the 
play lot. 


Equipment. Among the types of apparatus which 
are commonly provided are an eight-foot high 
slide; several ten or twelve foot swings; sand 
boxes; Junglegyms; a few see-saws; balance 
beam ; giant stride ; traveling rings ; horizontal lad- 
der and horizontal bars. Other desirable items of 
equipment are: one or more drinking fountains; 
tables and benches; a flag pole; a bulletin board. 
Permament or removable standards will be requir- 
ed for the various games and sports and an ample 
supply of play materials for various activities will 
also be needed. 


Leadership. At least one man and one woman 
leader should be present on the playground at all 
times when it is open for use. During periods of 
intense use or when special activities are being 
carried on one or more additional assistants are 
needed. 


The Neighborhood Playfield 


This area is primarily to provide varied forms 
of recreation activity for young people and adults, 
although a section of this area will usually be de- 
veloped as a children’s playground. If possible, 
it is desirable that a part of the neighborhood 
playfield be landscaped so that it may have a park 
effect. 


Size. 10 to 20 acres. If more space is available 
it is usually used for development as a landscaped 
area. A reasonable standard for neighborhood 
playfield space is one acre for each 1,000 of the 
total population. 
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Location. One of these areas should be within 
a mile of every home. In congested areas or where 
the population is more than 20,000 per square 
mile there should be one of these areas in every 
square mile. Because many of the facilities which 
this type of area provides are needed for junior 
and senior high school physical education and 
sports programs, it is usually desirable that the 
neighborhood playfield be at or adjoining a high 


school site 


Layout. Not more than three acres will usually 
be developed for a children’s playground for the 
immediate neighborhood. A major part of the 
area will be devoted to fields for games and sports 
stich as baseball, football, soccer, softball, field 
hockey ; also for handball, volley ball, tennis, cro- 
quet and other courts. Other features may be a 
bowling green, archery court, outdoor theater. A 
special section should be provided for the exclu- 
sive use of older girls and women. Usually there 
is a quarter mile running track and essential fa- 
cilities for track and field events. The area may 
also provide one or more outdoor fireplaces and 
benches and tables for neighborhood picnics. Un- 
less bathing facilities are provided elsewhere in 
the neighborhood served by the area, an outdoor 
swimming pool may be essential. 

Unless the school building provides suitable fa- 
cilities there should be a field house with sanitary 
facilities, locker, dressing and shower rooms; also 
a place for the storage of equipment and the di- 
rector’s office. Frequently the building also con- 
tains recreation rooms such as a gymnasium, club 
rooms, craft rooms or an auditorium for social, 
dramatic and other events. If the area contains a 
swimming pool the building will also serve as a 
bath house and provide the needed facilities. 

The entire area should be attractively landscap- 
ed and as much should be in turf as practicable. 
If possible, one or more small groves of trees 
should be in the area which should, especially 
through border plantings, present an attractive 
park-like appearance. 

Equipment. The same types 
of equipment are needed as 
for the children’s playground, 
although frequently a greater 
amount will be required to take 
care not only of the people in 
the immediate vicinity but the 
larger numbers who come to 
the playfield for various ac- 


This statement has been compiled by 
George D. Butler of the staff of the 
National Recreation Association in 
response to a number of requests 
which have been sent the Association. 
There will undoubtedly be differences 
of opinion where certain of the 
standards suggested are concerned, 
and the Association will very much 
appreciate receiving comments. 


tivities. Additional types of outdoor and indoor 
equipment will be needed for the building, swim- 
ming pool and the special game courts. Mainte- 
nance equipment will also be required; likewise 
additional game supplies. As a rule, movable 
bleachers are more preferable for this type of 
area than permanent seating facilities. 

Leadership. The amount of leadership will de- 
pend on the size of the area and the features pro- 
vided. If there is no swimming pool, one man di- 
rector with an assistant and one woman director 
with an assistant are likely to be required for ef- 
fective operation, especially during periods of in- 
tense use. If the area has a swimming pool, a man- 
ager, cashier and lifeguards will also be needed. 
At least one and probably two or more mainte- 
nance workers will be required for a fully equip- 
ped playfield. 


Large or Recreation Park 

This area is intended to provide the city dweller 
with an opportunity to get away from the noise 
and rush of city traffic, to refresh his senses by 
contact with nature. This type of area affords 
such an opportunity in the restful contemplation 
of the out of doors and it provides a pleasant en- 
vironment for engaging in recreation activities. 

Size. 100 acres and upwards. It is seldom pos- 
sible to secure the desired park effect in an area 
of less than 100 acres and it is not often possible 
to secure suitable areas of more than 300 acres 
within the city limits. 

Location. There should be one of these parks in 
every major section of a large city. It has been 


suggested that there should be one for every 
40,000 inhabitants. 


Layout. This type of area does not lend itself 
to any standardized form of layout, but its value 
lies primarily in the effective utilization of its 
natural features. A large percentage of the area 
should be in various types of woodland so as to 
make possible different landscape effects and with 
some sections sequestered. 
Part of the area should be de- 
voted to open lawn, meadow 
and valley. One or more water 
areas contribute greatly to the 
value of the recreation park. 
Roads should provide access 
to centers of greatest use or to 
vantage points, but should be 
kept at a minimum. Paths for 








walkers should be numerous and in some parts a 
bridle trail is a desirable feature 

Whereas the area is intended primarily for in- 
formal recreation, small sections especially near 
the borders may be veloped for picnicking and 
for games and sports of various types. Boating 
facilities should bs vided at the water areas 
which will also be used for skating in winter. The 
park will afford in addition tobogganing, coasting 
and skiing in the winter months. Needed parking 
facilities should be provided near the entrance. A 
zoological garden or water fowl sanctuary, out- 
door theater, botanical garden, nature trail or na- 
ture museum may be suitable for such a park. 
Comfort stations or shelters are needed at places 
where people congregate in the largest numbers. 
In large areas a secluded section may be set aside 


for a day camp. 


Equipment. Rustic benches and shelters may be 
placed at strategic points throughout the park, 
especially where fine views are obtainable. At the 
picnic centers drinking fountains, water, cooking 
accommodations and incinerators are needed, with 
possibly a few simple types of play equipment for 
children. Boats and accessory equipment are 
needed for boating, and toboggans, toboggan 
chutes, hockey rink boards and ice-maintenance 
equipment may be needed for winter sports. 


Supervision. The personnel required for the 


maintenance and operation of such an area nat- 


urally varies. Thet uld be one man in direct 


charge who will, perhaps, need an office or cleri- 
cal assistant, at least ng seasons when the park 
is intensively used, especially if permits are re- 
quired. If large numbers of people use the special 
sections for picnicking or other forms of recrea- 
tion, a recreation leader may be desirable not only 
for the summer but to promote a winter activities 
program. The service several men will be re- 
quired for maintaining d policing the park. 


The Reservation 
The reservatior rge tract of land which 
is kept primaril; state but which is 
made available for t eational use of the peo- 


ple for such acti amping, picnick- 


ing, nature study a1 inter sports. Most mu- 
nicipal areas of t e are located either near 
the boundaries of t yr outside the city limits. 


Many cities do not this type of area but rely 


upon state or count ned areas to provide this 


type of service. 
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Size. 1,000 acres or more. 


Location. As previously indicated, this type of 
area is usually near or outside the city limits. Most 
areas of this sort are on county or state owned 


property. 


Layout. These areas are as a rule not intensively 
developed, although at strategic points over-night 
camps, picnic centers and water sports facilities 
are located, accessible by automobile roads. Large 
sections of the reservation are accessible only by 
hiking or bridle trails. Increasingly these areas 
are used for winter sports and for a variety of 
nature activities. 

Buildings are essential at hiking, camping, pic- 
nicking and boating centers, and shelters are 
sometimes provided along trails or at lookout 
points. These areas should also afford refresh- 


ment facilities. 


Equipment and Supervision. These factors vary 
widely, depending on the size and development of 


the areas. 
Special Recreation Areas 


Many cities have acquired other areas which 
serve a particular recreation purpose. Among the 
best known are the municipal golf course, mu- 
nicipal camp, bathing beach or swimming pool, 
athletic field or stadium. Sometimes these facili- 
ties are to be found in the types of areas previ- 
ously discussed but in the last few years cities 


have acquired many such special areas. 


Golf Course. Most of the golf courses that have 
been established in the last few years have been 
on areas especially acquired for this purpose. At 
least forty or fifty acres are needed for a nine- 
hole course and not less than one hundred acres 
for an eighteen-hole course. Land of an uneven 
topography and with some woodland, is the most 
suitable. Besides the playing course a club house 
is needed. Sometimes tennis courts, a bowling 
green, putting greens and other game courts are 
provided near the club house. The course is often 
used for: winter sports. Considerable machinery 
equipment and materials are essential for main- 
tenance purposes. Personnel required at a golf 
course usually consists of a manager and profes- 
sional (although these functions are sometimes 
combined in one person); one or more greens- 
keepers, laborers, starter, store-keeper and caddy 
master. 
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A New Recreation Frontier 


They may be shut-ins, but they are most 
decidedly not shut-outs from recreation! 


HE WESTERN FRONTIER may be gone, but fields 
1 for pioneering are not exhausted, as a num- 

ber of municipal recreation departments, pio- 
neering along the new frontier of recreation for 
shut-ins, have found. 

One of the first to explore this frontier was the 
Board of Recreation Commissioners of East 
Orange, New Jersey, which organized in 1927 a 
Recreation Council for Shut-ins in East Orange, 
but later enlarged it to include all the Oranges and 
Maplewood. The Council is composed of the 
‘ivic groups and organizations which are inter- 
ested in working with shut-ins, and has provided 


number of different services to lighten the days 
of the shut-ins of these communities. 

Each month a personal, chatty, cheery letter, 
vritten by Miss Frances Haire, founder of the 
project and Director of Recreation in East 
Orange, goes out to over a hundred shut-ins, many 
of whom are adults. These letters, mimeographed 


ind gayly colored by the Girl Scouts, contain news 
of the service offered for shut-ins, the cooperat- 


ing groups and games, and projects for the stay- 
it-home. The Public Library of East Orange com- 
piles special lists of books for shut-ins, and many 
persons contribute magazines and books which are 
delivered free to each home. Should an Orange- 
ite plan a trip abroad or to an interesting place, 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Chamber of Commerce as- 
sumes the task of sending let- 

rs to the traveler asking him 

send letters or post cards to 


shut-ins and encloses their 
So shut-ins do travel 
iriously. 


he Gift Flower Bureau of 


(Oranges and \laplewood 
PalliZ to d liver rers ° 
ee ee flowers enclosed in the monthly letter. The 
hose who need them. It 1s 
member of the Recreation 
Council for shut-ins, and it has 


SO erganized its service that 
member garden clubs 


Various 


"It occurred to me that other shut-ins 
would enjoy reading either parts or 
the whole of an interesting letter sent 
to you by a shut-in. Such a letter 
should be informative, funny, or tell 
of an interesting experience. It was 
with this thought that the fish derby 
started, and this is the proposal: Three 
or more of the best letters sent in by 
shut-ins about fish shall be printed and 


. shut-ins who haven't fish can enter the 
contest by writing about a ‘fishy’ ex- 
perience, either true or imaginary.” 
—Extracts from a letter sent Miss Haire of 
East Orange by a shut-in, and included by 
her in a regular monthly letter to all shut-ins. 


take turns sending flowers to the shut-ins on the 
Council's list. Deliveries are made to each shut- 
in every two weeks in outdoor growing season, 
and monthly during the rest of the year. One 
Christmas the Bureau sent candles with sprays of 
holly, and on Easter, violets growing in white egg 
shells. A number of clubs are on the waiting list 
to be allowed to deliver flowers, so popular has the 
activity become. 

An instructor from the WPA Recreation Di- 
vision teaches the shut-ins various handcrafts, not 
only so that theyemay enjoy a creative activity but 
also so they may earn a little money if they care 
to. This year there have been two exhibits and 
sales in vacant store buildings which cleared 
$202.20 from the sale of articles made and brought 
$100 or so in orders throughout the year. All 
proceeds go to the makers, and materials or money 
for them have thus far been donated by the clubs 
belonging to the Council. 

The visitors who deliver books and magazines, 
flowers and small gifts or just come to call add no 
little to the shut-ins’ happiness. 


Other Cities Fall in Line 


Following the East Orange trail along this new 
frontier came a number of other cities. Sioux 
City was one of them. 

The Sioux City Department 
of Recreation Club, like that 
of the Oranges and Maple- 
wood, is open to all elderly 
people unable to get out, any 
person who has been ill a long 
time, and all crippled children 
and adults. For these home- 
bound people a monthly news 
bulletin is edited by ‘Miss 
Cheer” at the Recreation De- 
partment office. The bulletin 
contains information on hob- 
bies of famous people, hand- 
craft suggestions, a book cor- 
ner, special humor and news 
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An elderly shut-in at Kenosha, Wis- 


consin, greatly enjoys wood carving 


columns, puzzles, games and con 
tests. The names of those who 
wish to have other club members 
write to them are published in the 
bulletin so that those who care to 
may make new friends. The De- 
partment also arranges a weekly 
radio program for t 


he club which 
consists of dramatics, music and 
reviews. 

The Girl Scouts of Sioux City 
have cooperated with the Depart- 
ment by calling on members of the Shut-In Club 
and run such errands for them as calling at the 
library for books. The city hasbeen divided into 
districts and a captain appointed for each district. 
The captain, also a member of the Girl Scouts, 
appoints a girl to call on each shut-in in her dis- 
trict. Calls are made on Monday or Tuesday each 


week. 
The club, organized in February 1936, now en- 
rolls 75 members. The names of prospective club 


members were gathered as a result of announce- 
ments of the club over the air and through the 
newspapers. Principals of schools, presidents of 
clubs and ministers were also asked for names. 


Through an Open Window 
Reaching the new frontier more recently is the 
homebound prog! organized in April 1936 for 
shut-ins in Kenosha, Wisconsin, under the direc- 
tion of Ellen Marie Larsen, Municipal Recreation 


Supervisor. By October, with the aid of eight 
carefully selected high school graduates available 


through the NYA, fifty shut-ins recommended by 
social agencies were placed on a weekly calling 
list. Fifty more eagerly await a place on that list. 

A group of civic-minded citizens have been 
executive group to promote 
ire being worked out for a 


asked to establis! 
this work and pl 
women’s organization to sponsor the activities, 


lend assistance and leadership. 
For the shut-in the workers provide weekly 
periods of handcraft instruction of recreational or 


1 


therapeutic values as the need requires, and, in the 


j 


der shut-ins, encourage them 


case of some of th 
to develop sufficient skill so that articles can be 








A NEW RECREATION FRONTIER 





sold through a Central Handcraft Exhibition for 
Disabled Craftsmen. Twice a month handcraft is 


given eighteen people at the Willowbrook Sani 
tarium, a county institute, and special crafts are 
arranged for the play activity of dangerous car- 
diac cases. And if a shut-in is back in his studies 
he is given instruction to help him keep abreast of 
physically normal children, Friends of the move- 
ment provide automobiles to take the shut-ins to 
the social club meetings held each month. One of 
the high spots of this club program was the Hal- 
lowe’en party. 

A monthly bulletin, “An Open Window,” pub 
lished by the Recreation Department reaches a 
hundred shut-ins a month. It contains several 
pages of material, including book suggestions con- 
tributed by a library, a poet’s corner, short stories 
by members and famous authors, jokes, puzzles, 
children’s features. A social and a_ personal 
column. 

In addition the Department has published a 
bulletin as a guide for setting up homebound com- 
munity programs in the district. It includes sug- 
gestions for initial contacts, people to accept ac- 
tivities, and supervision of home calls. 


A “Play Lady” for Shut-ins 

The Recreation Commission of Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, does not forget the children who are “shut- 
outs” from the regular playground program. To 
these crippled children it sends in cooperation 
with the WPA a “play lady” who knows full well 
the joy she can bring to the children, for she, too, 
was once a shut-in. 


Continued on page 614) 





Is tether ball a popular 
game? A Cooperative Ex- 
tension Department worker 
in a southern state recently 
gave it first place as a fa- 
vored activity for the rural 
schools. This article is being 
published in Recreation 
through the courtesy of the 
Sierra Educational News, 
November, |936. 


Tether Ball 


By 


RICHARD J. Fox 
Willow Glen School 


San Jose, California 








RI ] W ¢ ear boys 
Poor the desire to have Rules 
xing at school. We 1. When two players start 
el that tether ball. as it is . <x to play, the shorter has the 
played here, satishes the nor- ) . : choice of courts. 
Irg 1g ing boy to a ee 2. When a challenger 
punch someone now and then. comes into play, a winner of 
r | program tether ball ranks very a previous game has the choice of courts. 
s igh in popularit 3. The ball is always served from the south 
court 
Advantages j. Players alternate in use of courts after game 
is started. 

. No proble: hecking equipment in or out 5. Upon winning a series (2 out of 3), the loser 
| Can be played when grounds are muddy. drops out and a challenger from the waiting line 
ision needed comes into the game. 

5. Balls not « ly lost, stuck on roof or tree, or 6. If a player defeats three opponents, he auto- 
er fet matically drops out of the game at the conclusion 


of the third series. In 


Object of Game a such a case, two new 
Riv cre*oo 


a 
To} ti Vall | 


players take the court. 


1 a — en | hal | ‘ 
| ) pu all 7. lf both players 
ithe t a ‘stall” (pull their 
= , Ane oe | SAmMSon RED SPOT ‘ . . 
lanner ; » wind the Sasn cone "6 punches), both are elimi- 
~ 4 aa ' ; F : ‘ — 
to the vol ; nated at once. 
’ +1 s 
ey ball und tl pe 
ove the stripe six feet ae Violations 
ff the ground. Two boys Mi lhe following offenses 
l ; 1e& ; 
play the game at a time. | | ’ are punishable by loss of 
Both face east and try aa r one game (one-third of 
a Wa ad ries) : 
to punel tii ball iS 11 | series ) : 
|| ; 
cates | 1. Use of open hand, 
\ foul line is grooved || or hands. 
ti Hi ba ( 1 | T ’ 
l L 2. Use of both hands 
hort sout} dire T10 
n a Co PSR * Pah together (open or closed ) 
1s yt The iT le . . 
| 3. Set-up stopping 
\ SC ( S won Cll a 
the ball to get an easy 
ive ut o! ‘ r 
, = Ss shot at ball instead of 
iTe¢ 4 T 1 1S OD " : ‘ 
| hitting it on the fly. 





Courtesy Sicrra Educational News (Continued on page 616) 
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N OUR many det 
of a school phy 
tion progr 

found that practi 
cally every physica 
education directo1 
needs to balance his 
program with at 
“appreciation ” 
which is non-vigot 
ous and non-stimu 
lating to the audi 
ence. Statuesqu 
posing fits this r 
juirement for it 
restful, pleasant ai 
artistic. 

George Williams 
College in Chicago 
has used a numbet 
of variations of suc] 
an act in. the past 
years, including the 
classic frieze, 
bronze statues, uni 
formed athletes 
motion and statiot 


ary figures. We bh 
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Figures 


in 


Light 


By H. D. EDGREN 
Chicago, Illinois 


Figure | personifies vigorous energy 
with the body prepared for activity 


lieve we have developed some 


: os : thing unique this year, for the 
In Figure 2 the predominating motive é; 


. : act on our program entitled 
is that of reaching up toward interest agence 
Figures in Light 


was an attempt to 
portray abundant 
energy seeking ac- 
tive expression in 
successful perform- 
ance of an activity. 
Through it we 
sought to give a 
picture of the aver 
age boy or girl, full 
of life, wanting to 
be up and doing, 
conung to the gym- 
nasium, being offer 
ed a great variety 
of play opportuni 
ties, being taught 
skill and style in 
these activities and 
then experiencing 
the joy and satis 
faction to be had in 
performing these 


activities. 
































FIGURES IN LIGHT 


Figure 3 shows the general movements 
which are used in any type of sports 


lust this was done may be most 
early explained by a study of the pic- 
ures of the “Figures in Light” as caught 
by th era 


Vigorous Energy. Here are happy, joy- 
us expressions with body ready to go, to 


] + 4 
leap to rt (Figure I.) 


Interests. The group is reaching up, 


looking longingly—reaching and pointing 
toward rest Interests are suggested 
the si uettes of various pieces of play 
juipment thrown on the screen, The 
reaching and pointing is toward them.) 
| wu 
Style. Here are shown the various gen- 
ln nts which might be used in 


ready-to-spring posi- 


and striking. ( Fig- 


Repose After Effort. Here is relaxation, 


mrort, jOV OI ac- 
tT 1 
4) 
previ 
| evure 
eT Eé 
} \ ert 
ireful | t 
in OW 
Light Ve tnrow 
tron ibove and 
1 OT ¢ Oo} ne 
which st l agains 
, ' 
Lwnite Dac rroul 
igure 
} 
nad o 
ti ] f] 
urned ec i 
in f c 4 
grouy hi 
the shad on the 
_ 1 ‘ 
scret dding 





Relaxation, comfort and the joy of 
activity are portrayed in Figure 4 
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the silhouette. In 
figure 2 the light in 
front was omitted 
and in its place a 
light was placed be- 
hind with cut-out 
figures in front ot 
it, enabling us to 
throw the shadows 
of various types ol 
play equipment on 
the screen, repre 
senting the interests 
possible in a well 
rounded play pro 
gram. The use ot 
lights of different 
colors made the 
shadow effect even 
more beautiful 
than a white light 


could have done 











Young People’s Social Clubs in St. Paul 


By ERNEST W. JOHNSON 


OYS AND GIRLS between the 

RF ages of sixteen and twenty 

years naturally h 
desire to be together 

The Department of Parks, 

Playgrounds and Public Build- 

ings of St. Paul believes it is its responsibility to 
provide wholesome recreation for this age group 
under favorable conditions. To meet this objective 
social groups have been formed at each recreation 
center and regular evenings are set aside for social 
games and dances. Leaders are provided who un- 
derstand and are sympathetic with the needs and 
desires of young people and who are successful 
in bringing out boys and girls who are self-con- 
scious and retiring. 

Among the mediums which are used to accom- 
plish the objectives of the department are the fol- 
lowing : 

Regular monthly planning meetings. 

The planning and conducting of all the activi- 
ties by the young people themselves. 

Special instruction in activities such as dancing, 
game leadership and other phases of social 
recreation. 

City-wide monthly instruction in planning meet- 
ings conducted by representatives of each club, 
with the advisors and leaders of the club and the 
supervisor of recreation activities. 

Continuous though indirect suggestions of ac- 
tivities by the supervisor and the staff. 

Occasional contact with the individuals who 
need bringing out and the making for these in- 
dividuals of social contacts which will cause them 
to look forward eagerly to the next party. 

The cultivation of inter-club courtesies and in- 
vitational social activities throughout the city. 

The creation of personal 
hobby groups such as bicycle, 


other hobbies and joint meet- 
ings of the groups engaging in 
their particular hobbies in the 
same area followed by joint 


The provision of good popu- 
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Superintendent of Playgrounds 


Mr. Johnson's interesting contribu- 
camera and nature study groups, tion to the important subject of 
outdoor painting classes, and so-called "co-recreational" activi- 
ties for young people offers us the 
opportunity to remind you of the 
book "Partners in Play" by Mary 
J. Breen, now in its second edition. 
This book may be ordered from 
exhibits. the National Recreation Associa- 
tion. Price, $1.00. 


lar music and of decorations ap- 
propriate to the season. 


have the Public Recreation 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Accomplishments 

Sixteen clubs have been or- 
ganized with a total of 1,014 
members. Each club has conducted at least one 
dancing party and other types of parties have 
been held. Through our department we are fur- 
nishing two dancing teachers who are giving in- 
truction to those who do not know how to dance 
and are helping them to feel at home on the dance 
floor with young people of their own age. 


Many of the parties are given over to games 
and game contests—activities which are very pop- 
ular. There is a desire among the boys and girls 
to learn the old-fashioned dances and these are 
introduced into the program at opportune times. 


We feel that a program of joint social activities 
for young people has been somewhat neglected, 
and our young people have consequently been 
drifting to the public dance halls and taverns 
which are not wholesome or desirable places for 
them. We have the hearty cooperation of the 
parents in this program, and we believe that suc- 
cess is certain. 


“Good leaders are the first and most impor- 
tant need in a recreation program for mixed 
groups. But leaders who are successful in other 
activities are not necessarily successful when they 
serve in this capacity. An expert with younger 
girls’ clubs or an efficient basketball coach may 
be entirely unsatisfactory as a leader of a mixed 
group of young men and women. The ability to 
lead a particular group or teach 
an activity well is not enough. 
The leader of mixed activities 
needs, in addition, a warm 
sympathy and understanding of 
boy and girl relationships, but, 
most of all, the equality of be- 
ing ‘unshockable.’”” — From 
Partners in Play. 
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Traveling Puppets in / 
San Francisco 


fe 





THE San Francisco, California, Recreation Com- 
mission has a traveling puppet stage with a guig- 
nol proscenium on one side and a marionette pro- 
scenium on the other. It is mounted on a trailer 
and is parked near a playground for productions. 
There is plenty of room to store scenery and for 
taking care of the puppets. During the summer of 
1936 a “puppet lady” went from playground to 
playground helping the children to make puppets. 
She also took the children from place to place to 
present their plays, eight of which were produced 
during the school vacation period. A total number 
of twenty-three productions were given. Adults 
as well as children are interested in puppetry, the 
Commission found. In 1935 an adult group be- 
came interested in marionettes, made a set and 
produced a pantomime of the “Nutcracker Suite” 
of Tschaikowsky. It was a delightful production, 
and the same group is now working on characters 
for “The Wizard of Oz.” 





ACCORDING to a 
dispatch from Paris of 
the New York Sun, 
the French Parliament 
is expected to pass a bill making physical educa- 
tion compulsory for boys and girls under eighteen 
years of age. Since school attendance is required 
only of those under fourteen, it will be necessary 


Compulsory Physical 
Education in France 





for employers to arrange their schedules in com- 
pliance with the new law. Local sport clubs will 
cooperate in putting the provisions of the bill into 
effect, and government subsidies will be granted 
in return for the use of instructors and grounds. 
Where local facilities are inadequate, fields for 
sport will be provided and equipped. 
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Courtesy San Francisco Recreation Commission 
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UNDER the land-use 
program of the Reset- 
tlement Administra- 
tion, more than one- 
half million acres of land, unsuited for agricul- 
ture, are being purchased and developed for pub- 
lic recreation. Most of this land is included in 
forty-six projects established in cooperation with 
the National Park Service, and is located largely 
within fifty miles of large industrial centers. 


One-Half Million Acres 
for Recreation 








THE year beginning 
July 1, 1935 and end- 
ing July 1, 1936 was 
an important one in 
the recreational life of Hastings-on-Hudson, New 
York, a city of some 7,500 persons. Advances in 
recreation for that period include employment of 
a full-time Girls’ Supervisor ; the establishment of 


A Year’s Progress in 
Recreation 





a new playground; the setting up of a boys cen- 
ter in the Hook and Ladder Fire Station; the use 
of four rooms daily, afternoon and evening, in the 
school, and of two school gymnasia four nights 
a week; the development of winter sports for the 
first time with the blocking off of six streets for 
coasting, the flooding of tennis courts for skating, 
and last, but not least, the broadening of the entire 
program to cover all ages and privileged as well 


as under-privileged groups. 





A HIGH point in the 
annual report of the 
Recreation Division of 
Miami, Florida, was 


The Dade County 
Centennial 





the contribution of the Division to the celebration 
of the Dade County Centennial which lasted three 
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weeks. Although the event was county-wide, it 
was under the direction of the Recreation Divi- 
sion, and for weeks the personnel and facilities of 
the Division were absorbed in the colossal under- 
taking. The opening event was a_ children’s 
fashion show, followed by a number of track 
meets and a dedicatory exercise at Greynolds Park 
to which over 2,000 brought basket lunches and 
enjoyed boat races and an historical pageant utiliz- 
ing a number of CCC boys. The Florida Centen- 
nial collection of flowers, valued at $100,000, was 
also held at this time. Then came the two-week 
Dade County fishing tournament in which over 
2,000 fishermen participated, fishing within a pre- 
scribed area and landing fish varying in weight 
from four to four hundred and eighty-two pounds 

-on the scales. The Recreation Division, for its 
annual Pan-American Day celebration, gave in con- 
junction with the Centennial a pageant “O’ Higgins 
of Chile,” written especially for the occasion. The 
Dade County Centennial Track Meet marked the 
inauguration of the Miami Olympics. The high 
school boy athletes were housed in a miniature 
“Olympic Village’ of tents and showers, and 
special kitchens were set up on the park. So suc- 
cessful was this two-day meet that it promises to 
be an annual affair. It is estimated that sixty per- 
cent of the population of Miami attended one or 
more of the Centennial events. 


Soap Sculpture Contest Announced — The 
annual competition for small sculpture in white 
soap, held under the auspices of the National Soap 
Sculpture Committee, will extend until June 17, 
1937. Full information regarding the contest may 
be secured from the Committee at 80 East rith 


Street, New York City 


An Orchestra for Reading—It was in May 
1932 that ten residents of Reading, Pennsy!vania, 
met at the home of one of the group and formed 
the Reading Philharmonic Ensemble which was 
later destined to become the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra. For the first few months FH. A. 
Meyers, the conductor, held rehearsals at his home 
and supplied the orchestra with music. As mem- 
bership increased, a rehearsal room was rented 
and later the orchestra obtained permission to use 
the City Hall auditorium. From its initiation the 
orchestra has had the backing of the City Recrea 
tion Department which has aided materially in 
securing support for the group 

ach year since its inauguration the orchestra 
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has presented four large public concerts and on 
frequent occasions has supplied music for Berks 
County charitable groups and institutions. It has 
been active in the city’s recreation program, per- 
forming at church functions, playground events 
and in city parks. The real purpose of the orches- 
tra has been to afford music students of Reading 
an opportunity to further their interest in the 
orchestral field, to tide over the period between 
high school and college or professional life, and 
to give the students an opportunity for solo work. 
There are now I1O active members and Mr. 
Meyers is still the leader. 


Youth’s Needs—The National Girls’ Work 
Council in its October News Letter reports the 
panel discussion of “What Youth Needs Today 
and Tomorrow,” held at one of the Council meet- 
ings at the National Conference of Social Work 
in Atlantic City. Mr. John Lang, Research As- 
sistant, CCC Office of Education, Department of 
Interior, Washington, gave the chief paper, bring- 
education, rec- 





ing out five basic needs of youth 
reation and avocation, employment, health needs, 
and needs related to character, moral and citizen- 
ship development. In speaking of recreation, Mr. 
Lang stressed the inadequate use of school re- 
sources and the very great challenge of the new 
leisure. Speakers taking part in the panel discus- 
sion emphasized the need of education for leisure 
and for developing more resources and better 
methods in the field of informal education outside 
the school. The discussion of the other main points 
brought out the importance of revamping the edu- 
cational system and for attacking the vital prob- 
lem of employment, and the part which youth 
could play in the solution of its own problem. 


Musical Opportunities in Pontiac— The Pon- 
tiac, Michigan, Recreation Department was able 
to offer a great variety of musical opportunities 
according to its annual report for 1926. QOut- 
standing among these was the Christmas Cantata, 
‘Music of Bethlehem,” which was presented at 
the Pontiac High School Auditorium by members 
of the Wisner, McConnell and Longfellow PTA 
chorus and the St. Joseph Hospital Nurses’ Glee 
Club. It is hoped that the success of the cantata 
will stimulate the formation of a chorus in con- 
nection with every Parent-Teacher Association in 
the city. In addition to the Christmas music, in- 
struction was offered in piano and violin. An or- 
chestra and a glee club were organized among the 
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Here isa public school playground which 
was treated with GULF SANI-SOIL-SET 
-- 6 months before the photograph was 
be eb taken. It has been used daily by school 

: ; as well as neighborhood children. 
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New Germicidal Compound... (4 
easily ayp yalied - inexpensive - long lasting 


ECREATION officials now have a practical solution to the play- 
ground dust problem! 


A new product—Gulf SANI-SOIL-SET—has been developed by Gulf for 
dust allaying purposes on earth surface playgrounds. This material can 
be applied at low cost. When properly applied, it will not harm or stain 
clothes or shoes and under usual conditions of weather and soil, one 
application per season will suffice. 


Let a Gulf representative tell you more about GULF SANI-SOIL-SET. 


soit GULF OIL CORPORATION—GULF REFINING COMPANY 


cast tT scat eanenlaaen ee GENERAL OFFICES: CULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 






GULF OIL CORPORATION . GULF REFINING COMPANY, R.-3 
General Offices: Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Please send me without obligation a copy of the booklet “Gulf Sani-Soil-Set 
for Treating Playgrounds.”’ 
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patients at the State Hospital, winning many fa- 
vorable comments from the State Hospital au- 
thorities. 


“Human Crop”—The Department of the In- 
terior has produced a new moving picture, ‘““Hu- 
man Crop,” which has been made to tell the story 
of the recreational demonstration areas being de- 
veloped by the National Park Service. It shows 
graphically the need for organized camping facili- 
ties throughout the country, especially for people 
of the lower income group living in large centers 
of population. The film is now available for dis- 
tribution and may be borrowed free of charge 
from the Division of Motion Pictures, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D.C. It is 
available in both 16 mm. and 35 mm. size, but for 
sound projection equipment only. It is in one 
reel, requiring approximately ten minutes to run. 
The Division of Motion Pictures suggests that in 
writing for the film local groups state a choice of 
several dates for showing as it is expected there 
will be fairly widespread demand for the picture. 


Sycamore Resumes Its Year-Round Program 
Sycamore, Ill. (population approximately 4,000) 
voted favorably on two tax levies on December 
gth. One authorized a permanent recreation levy 
on the basis of the Illinois Law. The other was a 
vote to increase the present millage under the 
State Park Laws from 1% mills to 2 mills. Be- 
fore the depression, Sycamore had a year-round 
program for a time which centered about the 
community building contributed by a local resi- 
dent. The budget was provided through private 
funds which were not forthcoming during the de- 
pression period, with the result that the com- 
munity has been without a full time worker and 
the building has actually been closed for the past 
year or more except on special occasions. The 
donor of the building is transferring the owner- 
ship of the building to the city and a new Play- 
ground and Recreation Commission, created by 
authorization of the Illinois Recreation Law, will 
henceforth administer the building and the com- 
munity program. The funds derived from the ad- 
ditional park levy will also be applied to the com- 
munity recreation work 


Pamphlets for Club Women— Miss Lena 
Madesin Phillips, Associate Editor, Pictorial Re- 
wew, has prepared a series of attractive pam- 


phlets for club women under the following titles: 
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New Techniques in Club Programs; Denizens or 
Citizens?; Starting the Club Year Right; Key- 
noting the Club Program; A Challenge to the 
Modern Club Woman; Conventions; The Club 
and the Community (We Organize for Action) ; 
The Club and the Community (We Make a Sur- 
vey); The Leaders of 1966; Getting It Across; 
Taxes. There are also available two study out- 
lines, The Constitution of the United States and 
American Home. These pamphlets may be secur- 
ed from Miss Phillips, Pictorial Review Company, 
Inc., 316 West 57th Street, New York City, at 
six cents each. Twelve may be obtained for fifty 
cents for the set. 


Recreation—the Melting Pot—\When, early 
in 1936, the Recreation Division of the WPA 
opened a recreation project at Red Lodge, Mon- 
tana, the biggest obstacle encountered was the 
“clannishness” of several foreign groups in this 
former coal mining center. The largest foreign 
group consisted of the Finns, who for years have 
been a group unto themselves, conducting activi- 
ties at which only the Finnish language was 
spoken. With the inauguration of a series of 
Community Nights the Finns were asked to pre- 
sent their choir at one of the first programs. The 
choir, singing a group of Finnish folk songs, was 
well received, and when next the Finns held an 
entertainment they requested that the project's 
English chorus sing a group of songs. By this re- 
quest a custom of half a century was broken, for 
it was the first time that any entertainment in the 
Knglish language had ever been presented on a 
program of the Finnish group in Red Lodge. The 
recreation project director now has in preparation 
an International Night at which the Austrians 
and Italians, as well as the Finns, will present a 
program of their national songs and dances. 


The Radio Problem — The November issue 
of The Record, published by the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City, is 
devoted to the subject of the radio. “What do we 
get out of it?” “‘What does it do to us?”—are 
some of the questions asked in this issue. The ma- 
terial also includes skits, “What I Listen To,” 
check lists, discussions, trips, ete—a wide variety 
of things to do and to discuss. Copies may be 
secured from the Girls’ Friendly Society for 20 
cents each. 


In a Children’s Museum — Oklahoma City, 
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Oklahoma, has a taxidermist provided through a 
WPA recreation project whose duties include the 
repairing of birds and animals at the children’s 
museum, the giving of talks and demonstrations 
before PTA groups, community centers and class- 


rooms. 


Summer Sessions at Mills College — Mills 
College, Mills College, California, announces its 
twelfth residential summer session for men and 
women to be held June 27th to August 7th. 
There will be courses in art, sports, education, 
creative writing, drama and the speech arts, child 
development, Maison Francaise, modern dance, 


and music. 


The Natioual Play Bureau— ‘The National 
Play Bureau, Federal Theater Project, 231 East 
42nd Street, New York City, is performing a 
practical service in the compilation of lists of 
recommended plays and other dramatic material. 
Among these are such compilations as a suggest- 
ed production list of non-royalty plays, patriotic 
holiday plays, and ninety new plays. One free 
copy of each list is available to tax-supported, non- 
All lists published will be 
found in the catalogue of National Play Bureau 
Publications which may be secured on request. 


profit institutions. 


Community Centers—The Social Work Year 
Book for 1937, issued by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation and scheduled to appear on March 15th, 
will contain an article on community centers 
which will be of interest to recreation workers. 


Five Major Events in Lexington—The five 
major events of the year (September 1, 1935— 
September I, 1936) in the program of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Department of Lexington, 
Kentucky, according to the annual report are: 
First, the opening of a new community house to 
be open six months a year; second, the receipt by 
the city of a garden and fountain near the center ; 
third, the training and guiding of fifty-two WPA 
and NYA recreation workers to assist in all 
phases of the work; and fourth, the serving of 
free lunches on four playgrounds for five days a 
week for eight weeks to all children 12 years old 
and under. These lunches were given by local 
commercial concerns and consisted of two sand- 
wiches, one sweet and one meat substitute, and a 





GROUP WORK INSTITUTE 


May 31 — June 19, 1937 
Western Reserve University 


A three weeks institute for experienced professional 
group workers including credit courses in Principles 
of Group Work, Supervision of Group Work, Work 
with Individuals in Groups, The Use of the Skills 
(dramatics, crafts, music). 

A bachelor’s degree from a college of approved 
standing is required for admission. 


For information address 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Western Reserve University 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











half pint of milk for each child. When milk 
prices rose, orange crush was substituted. The 
playgrounds averaged between 88 and 115 lunches 
a day. The fifth advance was the replacing of 
policemen in the city parks after an absence of 
four years. 


Schools for Job Hunters—Up-to-date meth- 
ods in job hunting form the course of study in 
the job information classes now being conducted 
by the National Youth Administration in Illinois. 
Sixty thousand Illinois young people have come 
to these classes since they were opened in January 
1936 at meeting places secured through the co- 
operation of churches, park field houses, settle- 
ment houses and other social centers. Teachers 
were obtained from the adult education program. 
It was necessary to secure up-to-the-minute in- 
formation regarding the many present-day indus- 
tries in order to teach job information. A corps 
of fourteen trained research workers, all college 
graduates, were set to work to gather and compile 
this information. Thirty-two studies have been 
made, and the monographs published as the result 
of these studies include aviation, radio manu- 
facturing and broadcasting, air conditioning, Die- 
sel engineering, beauty culture, meat packing, 
laundry work and dress designing. In giving pub- 
licity to the project, in addition to press announce- 
ments and mimeographed handbills, the classes 
used cleverly decorated posters produced with the 
cooperation of the Federal Arts Project, and a 
fifteen minute radio program dramatizing the 
possibilities of the job information classes was 
written and released each week to twelve stations 
in Illinois. 
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A Health-Building Game 
for Old and Young 


Pitching Horseshoes is muscle-building rec- 
reation that appeals to all types of people. 
Install a few courts on your grounds, organ- 
ize a horseshoe club, schedule a tournament. 
Write for free booklets on club organiza- 
tion, tournament play. etc. 

Diamond Official Shoes and accessories 
are the choice of professionals and ama- 
teurs alike. It’s economy to purchase 
equipment with the longest life. 


DIAMOND 


CALK HORSESHOE CO. 
4610 Grand Avenue Duluth, Minn. 
Makers of DIAMOND Official Pitching Shoes 



























For the Children’s Museum of Boston—The 
Children’s Museum of Boston has begun the con- 


struction of a n wuditorium which will be 
modern Georgian in design, of white brick and 
will have a seating capacity of 512. Measuring 
106 feet by 54 feet in its greatest dimensions, it 


will have a circular lobby, dressing rooms, coat 
rooms and a janitor’ irtment, in addition to the 


late equipment. It will be 


lecture hall with up 


connected with the museum building. 


Leisure Time inan Industrial Community 


(Continued from page 57 
grind of radio jazz, who, under inspiration and 
leadership at an early age, would be capable of a 
high quality of cultural recreation. Increase of 
leisure alone will not bring that result. There 
must be not only material resources, but also idea. 
It is the business of those concerned with recrea- 
tion to assemble from the ends of the earth every 
cultural tradition of excellence, e\ ery capacity for 
research in developing sources of creative design, 
and to create for the great and growing field of 


recreation recognized educational leadership com- 





LEISURE TIME IN AN INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY 


Anna Louise Johnson Retires 


Miss Anna Louise Johnson, who has been di- 
rector of the chool playgrounds at Denver, Colo- 
rado, since 1908, retired on December 1, 1936, 
from active service. 

Few recreation workers in the country have had 
so long a record of public service as has Miss 
Johnson. Teacher at the first kindergarten in 
Colorado, she began her teaching career in 1891. 
Miss Johnson founded Denver’s play festival, an 
annual event of the Denver schools for twenty- 
six years, and she has played an active part in all 
the. recreational developments of the city. 








parable to that in any other educational field. Then 
recreation will include not only participation in 
social activities, but everything which we do be- 
cause we enjoy it and because we find refresh- 
ment and renewal of life in doing it. 


“We the People’’—and the Constitution 
(Continued from page 589) 

erned, that whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it and ‘to insti- 
tute new government, laying its foundation on 
such principles and organizing its powers in such 
form as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness. Prudence indeed will 
dictate that governments long established should 
not be changed for light and transient causes ; and 
accordingly all experience hath shown that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed.” 


Note: The greater part of this material has been taken 
directly from pamphlets issued by the government. 


Louisville’s Fifth Annual Play Contest 


(Continued from page 592) 
Senior groups, and an individual was selected 
from each of the three main divisions, Junior, 
Senior and Open, who, in the opinion of the 
three well-qualified judges, gave the most out- 
standing performance. 

Mr. Martin, Director of the University of 
Louisville players, writes of the contest: ‘“We 
feel that there are few better ways of spending 
leisure than in the production of plays which call 
for the cooperation of every person concerned 
with their production. The friendly rivalry demon- 
strated by the various groups is stimulating, and 
the plays themselves are interesting to observe.” 
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Play Safe With 


ver wea 
Safety 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


SAFETY is an essential of every outfit 
DURABILITY is built in to give longer life 
Write for Catalog 28 


FOR BEACH AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 
Write for Catalog 28W 


THE EvERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


The World’s oldest and largest exclusive makers of 
playground, beach and pool apparatus 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 

















More About Chess 
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m page 594) 
two and then covered 
valuation of pieces, stale 


king, drawn games; les- 


esson three and then taught 


pawn, and simple end game 


iewed all lessons previ- 
vered the first four or five 
Lopez and Guicco Piano 
he lessons were taught in 
ouses or in the basement 


ngs on the playground. The 
d twenty chess sets and boards 


group of large tagboard 


movements of the pieces, 


le their own chess sets dur 
| construction periods using 


Details regarding construc- 
an article appearing in the 


RECREATION. 


In Cleveland 


io, chess has become popu- 


lar too. Here NYA workers assigned to the 


Division of Recreation of the Department of 
Parks and Public Property have made chess- 
men designed from patterns of those developed 

Milwaukee, though using them in a differ 
ent way. The spools used were donated by a 
clothing manufacturer. The figures were sawed 
from wood, whittled down and glued into the 
holes in the spools. The pawn was made by 
usiny a sawed off golf tee. Chess boards were 
made from pieces of heavy cardboard such as 
bolts of material are wound on. 


Types of Municipal Recreation Areas 
Continued from page 598) 

Bathing Beach or Swimming Pool. The bathing 
beach is sometimes a part of a larger recreation 
area but often it consists of a comparatively small 
tract adjoining a lake, river or ocean. In addition 
to the bathing area a bath house is required. Some- 
times playground apparatus and game courts are 
provided on or near the beach. Life saving and 
sports equipment, such as diving boards and floats, 
are essential. The beach requires the services of 


(Continued on page 612) 











Boys’ and Girls’ Week 
April 24—May |, 1937 


oys’ AND GirLs’ WEEK will be celebrated this 
B year from April 24 to May 1, when the en- 
tire country will focus attention on the nation’s 
greatest assets and will give thought to the general 
welfare of boys and girls. 

The daily program suggested in the “Manual 
of Suggestions” issued by the National Boys’ and 
Girls’ Week Committee is as follows: 


Saturday, April 24—Boys' and Girls’ 
Recognition Day 

The program might include a parade designed 
to demonstrate the boy and girl power of the com- 
munity, or a pageant where it is impractical to 
have a parade. There may be exhibitions such as 
hobby and pet shows or achievement exhibits. 
Sunday, April 25—Boys’ and Girls’ 
Day in the Churches 
Monday, April 26—Boys' and Girls’ Day in Schools 
Tuesday, April 27—Boys' and Girls' Vocational Day 
Wednesday, April 28—Boys' and Girls’ 
Day in Entertainment and Athletics 

The program on this day, it is suggested, might 
include interschool field meets; marble tourna- 
ments; contests in rope skipping, hop scotch and 
jacks for girls, swimming contests, and life saving 
exhibitions for both boys and girls; recognition 
of local athletes ; indoor athletic meets in the eve- 
ning at the school gymnasium, the Y. M.C. A. or 
the boys’ club ; folk dance and folk song programs 
by groups of boys and girls representing the na- 
tions from which their parents came; talent ex- 
hibitions, possibly in the form of an amateur cir- 
cus ; dramatic contests between groups of children, 
and a radio amateur hour. 


Thursday, April 2?7—Boys' and Girls’ 
Day in Citizenship 


Friday, April 30—Boys' and Girls' Day Out-of-Doors 

On this day there might well be hikes taken by 
groups of boys and over various routes to cul- 
minate at a central point where a treasure hunt 
or picnic may be engaged in by all the groups; 
open air sports and games, such as kite flying; 
outdoor rallies of Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts or 
Camp Fire Girls and other groups; picnic suppers 
organized by the various local service clubs with 
a program of appropriate games and other events, 
such as boat excursions, mountain climbing, na- 
ture study hikes and day camps. The day’s pro- 
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gram may be followed by Boys’ and Girls’ Eve- 
ning at Home. 


Saturday, May |—Boys' and Girls' Health Day 

Nore: A copy of the “Manual of Suggestions” 
may be secured from the Committee at 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 








Types of Municipal Recreation Areas 


(Continued from page 611) 


a manager, cashier, one or more bath house as- 
sistants and one or more lifeguards. 


Swimming Pool. Sometimes this is a separate 
area although more often it is included in a play- 
sround or playfield. Where it is a separate area 
a space as small as one acre may suffice for a 
small pool, but several acres are needed for a 
large pool especially since a parking space should 
be provided. Frequently courts are provided for 
games and play activities. The personnel required 
is comparable to that at the bathing beach. 

Athletic Field or Stadium. This is a specialized 
type of center intended primarily for highly or- 
ganized games and sports. It is often established 
at a high school site or as a part of a neighbor- 
hood playfield. Because it is intended to serve large 
numbers of spectators, ample permanent seating 
facilities are provided and the area is enclosed by 
a wall or fence. An area smaller than five acres is 
not satisfactory and often it is as large as twenty 
acres, especially in the case of a large stadium 
where an extensive parking area is required. 


The athletic field or stadium usually provides a 
quarter mile running track in which are laid out 
a football or soccer field and a baseball diamond 
and facilities for field events. Unless locker, 
shower and toilet rooms are provided under the 
stadium a special field house is required. Main- 
tenance equipment, and supplies and space for 
storing them are also essential. Unlike most of 
the other areas previously described, the athletic 
field is often not open to general public use. 
Therefore continuous supervision is seldom pro- 
vided although one or more maintenance workers 


are required. 


Municipal Camp. Comparatively few cities have 
established municipal camps, and as a rule they 
are located on properties a considerable distance 
from the city, either on city-owned land or land 
leased from state or federal authorities. These 

(Continued on page 614) 
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Magazines and Pamphlets 


Recently Received Containing Articles 
of Interest to the Recreation Worker 











MAGAZINES 


Parents’ Magazine, February 1937 
Year-Round Value from Camp, 
by James L. Hymes, Jr. 
Family Fun, by Elizabeth King 


The Catholic School Journal, February 1937 
Education for Leisure, by Rev. Charles P. Bruehl, 
Ph. D 
School Activities, February 1937 
Stunts and Program Material, by W. Marlin Butts 
Parties for the Season, by Mary Helen Green 
[he Popularity of Extra-Curricular Activities in 
Certain Courses of Study, by F. Byron B. Cory 


The American Girl, February 1937 
Give a Ski Party, by Anna Coyle 
Packs and Recreation, January 1937 
Lake Worth Park, by Leo A, McClatchy 
Making the Playground Slide More Useful and 
Beautiful, by Arthur Leland 
The More Abundant Life” 
Old Silver Mine” Ski Tow in Bear Mountain Park 


Packs and Recreation, February 1937 
Parkway Development Under the National Park 
Service, by Dudley C. Bayliss 
The Palisades Interstate Park 


Leisure, February 1937 


He Pulls the Strings, by Barbara Lee Reed 
[he Moving Circus Challenges Model Makers, by 
Wald Fawce 
When Three or Four Join in Song, 
by HildrethMartin 
Winter Is the Time to Plan Hikes, 
Mark G. Pierce 


he American City, February 1937 
Berkeley’s Yacht Harbor and Aquatic Park 
\ Large Sports Arena for a Town of 2,500 


Hers} if Pa 
PAMPHLETS 


Seventeenth Annual Report of the Houston Recreation 
Department 

Annual Report of the Bureau of Parks, Recreation and 
Aviation of the Department of Public Works of 
Chicago, 1935 

Annual Report of the Salt Lake City Recreation Depatt- 
ment, 1936 

Annual Report of the Newburgh Recreation Commission, 
1936 

Ninth Annual Report of the Park Association of New 
York City, 1936 

'4th Annual Report of the Recreation Commission of 
Plainfield, N. J., 1936 

Annual Activity Report of the Memorial Community 
Building, Goldsboro, N. C., 1936 


Annual Report of the Recreation Department of the Chil- 
dren's Community Center, New Haven, 1936 


Winter Program—-Mount Vernon Recreation Commis- 
sion, 1936-1937 


Annual Report, Department of Public Recreation, Mill- 
burn, N. J.. 1936 


° 
Child Health Day 
May |, 1937 

He CHILDREN’s BurEAu of the United States 

Department of Labor is sponsoring Child 
Health Day activities at the request of the state 
and provincial health authorities of North America 
and in accordance with the Congressional Resolu- 
tion of May 18, 1928, authorizing the President to 
proclaim May Day as Child Health Day. 

The objective for the 1937 observance of the 
day on Saturday, May 1, will be to promote the 
extension of year-round child-health services in 
every community, including services for physi- 
cally handicapped children. The slogan will be, 
‘Health protection for every child.’ 

State May Day chairmen will be appointed by 
state health officers to plan the State Child Health 
Day program and to arrange for the cooperation 
of organizations concerned with child health. State 
departments of education will be asked to cooper- 
ate by planning and directing school Child Health 
Day programs. 

The program suggested is briefly as follows: 

For Community Groups. (1) an evaluation of 
child-health services in the community based on a 
survey of existing child-health conditions and or- 
ganization to promote child health; (2) the 
launching of new local child-health projects, and 
(3) exhibits or programs celebrating gains made. 

For Children. As a climax for the year’s health 
program — festivals, athletic contests, programs, 
exhibits celebrating children’s growth, vigor, and 
safety from health hazards. 

It is suggested that there be state and local 
news stories, radio talks and speeches. 

Recreation departments will want to cooperate 
this year, as they have in the past, with local health 
departments that are promoting the program. Re- 
quests for information on state programs or for 
further material should be sent to May Day chair- 
men in state health departments. 








National Parks Bulletin, February 1937 
Issued by the National Parks Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Annual Report of the Bureau of Recreation, Philadelphia 
Pa., 1936 

Annual Report of the Recreation Division of the City of 
Miami, Florida, 1935-1936 

Annual Report of the Recreation Commission of the City 
of Norwalk, Conn., 1936 

Annual Report of the Department of Recreation of Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin, 1936 


Annual Report of the Department of Public Recreation of 
Irvington, N. J., 1936 
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Gentlemen, Here are the 
Forests! 


N THE ROAD toward higher civilization we 

have come through the age of steam into the 
age of electricity. Steadily increasing demands are 
being made on the limited sources from which 
electric power now comes. From what sources is 
the new supply of electric power to come? 

That was the question facing the Third World 
Power Conference, which met in September, 1936. 
In reply the Forest Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture said, “Gentlemen, here 
are the forests.” One-third of the United States 
is forest land. 

The relation of the forest to human progress in 
the age of power is of great concern to the forest 
service. Recognizing the increased demand for 
power and the diminishing resources of oil, gas 
and water, which are used in creating power, the 
Forest Service appraises its own capacity to meet 
this growing demand for potential power. 

Of our total forest lands 172,600,000 acres are 
in the hands of state and federal government. The 
Forest Service of the federal government must 
“meet the challenge of returning wealth not only 
measurable in money but also services and social 
values which will continue as far into the future 
as men have need of trees.” 

Preservation of the forests for power is only one 
aspect of the forest Service. The unscrupulous 
lumber man, the ravages of fire, the preservation 
and control of wild life, and the education of Mr. 
Public on all these problems are among the tasks 
to which the Forest Service sets itself. To deter- 
mine when there are too many deer or elk in a 
forest area careful studies are made to see what 
deer eat, how much they eat, and then how many 
deer a given forest can support. Since deer, rab- 
bits and elk kill the trees, and since wolves and 
bob cats kill the deer, when and how long should 
the killer of both—man—be allowed to run loose 
with a gun? When game becomes a menace the 
hunting season is extended and the balance of 
wild life is preserved 

It devolves upon the Forest Service to maintain 
inside the Service a balance which will provide us 
with the greatest possible harvest of what we 
want, both from the trees and the animals that live 
there. Finally the forests are being turned into 
the most wonderful playgrounds people ever had. 
Roads, camping grounds and cabins are being built. 


Streams are stocked with fish. Information as to 
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changing color schemes when frosts turn autumn 
leaves to red and gold is scattered far and wide. 
This service is so effective that 17,000,000 people 
visited the great playgrounds in one year because 
of the newly found leisure provided by this age 
of power. 

From facts presented in “Here Are Forests,” by Martha 
B. Bruére, Published by the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Types of Municipal Recreation Areas 
(Continued from page 612) 
areas afford camping facilities for city groups— 
either boys, girls, adults or family groups. 

The camp should be in a comparatively secluded 
section. Preferably it should have or border a 
body of water suitable for swimming. A mini- 
mum desirable site is twenty acres; some camps 
occupy sites of several hundred acres. Many 
buildings are needed, including sleeping cabins, 
dining room, recreation hall, nature museum, ser- 
vice buildings, boat house and infirmary. A great 
variety and quantity of equipment and supplies 
are needed in establishing and operating a camp. 

Necessary personnel includes a camp director 
and assistants, counselors for small groups, cook 
and assistants, caretaker, doctor or nurse and 
leaders for such special activities as nature study, 
water sports and arts and crafts. 


Other Properties 

Each of the properties previously discussed pro- 
vides to a greater or lesser extent opportunities 
for varied forms of active or organized recrea- 
tion. In addition there is need in every city for 
other kinds of properties. One of these is the 
small landscaped area such as the square, circle or 
“intown” park. Another is the neighborhood park 
which varies from a few to twenty-five or more 
acres and which is primarily a landscaped prop- 
erty. One of these areas should be’ provided for 
at least each square mile of the city. Sometimes 
this type of park is combined with the neighbor- 
hood playfield to comprise the neighborhood-play- 
held park. A third additional type of area is the 
parkway which in a sense is an elongated park 
and which often serves to connect large units in 
a park system. 


A New Recreation Frontier 
(Continued from page 600) 
Three months after the program was estab- 
lished (in the fall of 1936) the “play lady” called 
regularly each week on fourteen children. Many 
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William H. Walker 


In November, William H. Walker, Executive 
Secretary of the American Institute of Park Ex- 
ecutives, died very suddenly. For over twelve 
years Mr. Walker served as Superintendent of 
Parks in South Bend, Indiana, where he built up 
a splendid park system. He was well known 
throughout the country for his work in the field 


of parks and conservation. 





To dines childeen 


are brought games and simple crafts. They are 


more are on her waiting list. 


taken on scrap book trips to foreign countries, 
learn to observe nature from their windows and 
attend parties despite braces and casts and wheel 


chairs 

The Works Progress Administration has co- 
operated by making decorations for bedside and 
group parties. .\ group of women collect scrap 
material and make handcraft samples for the chil- 


dren and the men have made bedside or lap tables 
fit’ and repaired wheel chairs. For those who 


overed to be behind in their studies 


tutors have been obtained. 

ecause of this program a fifteen-year-old car- 
diac case is virtually eating up mathematics, tak- 
ng gui ( harmonica lessons and turning out 
craft projects by the score; a fourteen-year-old 
girl sings over the making of Mexican dolls—she 
vants to be an opera singer—and a seven-year-old 
lad, his legs in long casts, has started on a career 
f painting 

Joy in a Children’s Ward 

The City Recreation Bureau of Knoxville, 

fennessee, keeps its eye on thirty white beds in 


the children’s ward of the General Hospital 
NYA worker. No longer 


do these thirty boys and girls from six to fourteen 


throug! the CTs 
£ } 


who may be in those beds wait drearily for the 
hours to pass. The “play lady” of Knoxville 
day except Sunday, providing 
onstructive and entertaming activities for them. 


[here are things to make, games to play, songs to 
sing and happiness for all. Every two weeks a 


special entertainment is prepared for the children. 
ian! There was a Santa Claus 


vho brought gifts and the first smile in three 
veeks to the face of one small lad. 

Plans are growing for opening an adjoining 
room for a play room and a place where games, 


iterials may 'e kept. 
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Safety Materials 
for the Teacher 


@ The Education Division of the National 
Safety Council offers a consultation and 
publications service to the schools on all 
problems relating to safety teaching. 


@ A Special Safety Packet for Playground 
Directors is now available. This is a valu- 
able collection of materials to help the 
playground director promote safety on the 
playground and consists of ten attractive 
safety posters, crayon lessons for small 
children, a short play and a program of 
activities for supervised playgrounds. 


Price $1.00 
e SAFETY EDUCATION MAGAZINE 


provides the teacher with material for a 
well-rounded safety program based on 
seasonal hazards. The colored posters, 
graded lesson plans, plays, stories, infor- 
mational articles, accident facts, patrol 
news items and other features are pre- 
pared by school people who are experts 
in the field of safety teaching. 


Subscription — $1.00 a Year 
* 


EDUCATION DIVISION 
National Safety Council 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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SAMPLES 


- » Of what is published in 
the columns of CAMPING WORLD 


11 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


PARENTS... Camping World meets 
the challenge parent behaviour 
and attitude toward the Camp Di- 
rector and The Camp by publishing 


a frank discussion of the problem. 


LAWS ... Camping World meets 
the challenge of state health authori- 
ties by publication of an enlighten- 
ing series of articles on the scientific 
reasons for health law 


MOTIVATION ... A guide by which 
camp leaders can study the various 
means by which camper motivation 
is generated. 


ADOLESCENT... Camping World 
discusses the advisability of send- 
ing a 12-16 year old child to a co- 
educational camp. 


INITIATIVE . . Do you believe 
campers are capable of deciding 
their own activities? Camping World 
shows that initiative at best is rare. 
PERSONNEL... A successful, tried 
method of preparing the counsellor 
staff for its camp duties 
Camping World 
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PROGRAMN ... The heart of a camp 
is its program. See Camping World's 
criteria for the formation of a camp 
program. 


$2.00 for ONE YEAR 


CAMPING WORLD 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF CAMPING 


Edited by L. NOEL BOOTH 


Send to Dept. R 6 for a sample copy 
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Starting with Baseball E 

The shut-in program for children of Akron, 
Ohio, was launched in January 1937 by the Rec- 
reation Department. A staff member has been 
assigned to formulate the program, and already 
the lives of some thirty-five children have been 
considerably brightened. Who could help being 
excited and happy if a Chicago White Sox base- 
ball played walked right into his home and talked 
to him and autographed a ball or a card? No red- 
blooded youngsters—and these shut-ins radio base- 
ball fans are that. And that is just what hap- 
pened to thirteen boy and girl “fans” in the first 
days of the shut-in program. The names of these 
children have been taken to the spring training 
place of big league teams, and players will be 
asked to write to them. It is hoped that when 
sport, film or radio stars visit Akron they also 
will visit the shut-in children. 

In addition to surprises of this kind there are 
story-tellers and “readers” who visit the children, 
a music teacher for those who want to learn and 
are not too disabled to play, and airplane and toy 
construction sets to put together. 

While the initial group is made up of only 
thirty-five children whose names were suggested 
by the Family Service Society, it is planned to en- 
large the group as the program is developed. 


Tether Ball 


(Continued from page 601) 
4. Stepping over line into opponent's court. 
5. Using pipe upright to aid in jumping for ball. 
6. Catching rope and throwing ball and rope. 


Equipment Needed 

1. 1 piece galvanized pipe 13 feet long. 

2. I 3-inch cap, galvanized. 

3. I screw-eye. 

4. 1 halter-snap (to connect sash cord to 
screw-eye on pipe). 

5. 1 roll No. 8 Samson red spot sash cord. 

6. 1 roll strong twine (used in whipping rope ). 

7. 1 roll tape (tape over whipped places in 
forming loops to attach ball to rope). 

8. 1 light, soft, leather volley ball with strong 
leather loop attached. Make loop of very strong 
soft leather. It should be hand-sewn and backed 
with leather inside ball. 

9g. 1% yards gravel (cement mix ). 

10. 8 sacks cement. 


If. 3 pieces 4% inch by 4 inches by 16 feet 
(form material). 
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Wooden Toy-Making 


By Winifred M. Horton. The Manual Arts Press, 
‘Peoria, Illinois. $1.75. 
T HIS NEW BOOK on toy-making is valuable and unique 
in that it presents a creative method of toy-making. 
Complete directions are given for making a few toys of 
each type shown accompanied by suggestions which will 
lead to the designing of toys of a similar nature. The 


encouragement of originality in design and production is, 
however, an important objective of the book. Four groups 
§ toys are shown—toys built from waste pieces of wood ; 

vs designed and shaped before building up; toys with 
simple movement, and others with more complicated 


s delightfully illustrated with pen 


Skiing for All 


Leisure League of America, New 


pularity of skiing makes this book, 

tion of the Leisure League of America, 

with this practical book with its 

amateur skier should save himself 

nany a tumble! The booklet includes suggestions for 
i trails and a glossary of ski terms. 


Painting As a Hobby 


By Stephen D. Thach 
$1.75 


O*™ OF THE interesti 
ssed to th 


addre 10Se 


Harper and Brothers. New York. 


ig features of this book, which is 
who have had no experience with 
that it approaches the undertaking of painting 
in oils and water colors as a simple, understandable effort 
rather than a complicated and elaborate task. Step by 
step the author supplies the essential information which 
will lead the reader most quickly into an understanding 
of how to paint—how to mix paint, how to apply it, and 
how to organize the subject matter. 


painting, is 


In Quest of Contentment 

By Marjorie Barstow Greenbie. Whittlesey House. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. $2.50. 
; is AUTHOR of that delightful book, The Arts of 

Leisure, has given us another guide to the art of living 
under the title, Jn Ouest of Contentment. In this volume 
Mrs. Greenbie philosophizes on what real basis there is 
for the hope of happiness and contentment in the life of 
the average individual. She has grouped under four main 
headings her suggestions for the readjustment of our 
inherited ideals to modern knowledge and new social 
conditions. These include “Contentment in Health,” 
“Contentment in Wealth,” “Contentment in Love,” and 
“Teisure and the Ends of Life.” Some very sound ad- 
vice, as well as much interesting philosophy, will be found 
in Mrs. Greenbie’s thought-provoking book. 





Safety Through the Year 
By Florence Nelson and H. Louise Cottrell. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Incorporated, New York. $.52. 
"ped ACCIDENTS, in spite of the progress which has 
been made in safety education in the schools, still 
constitute a very serious problem and there is a distinct 
need for more material for use in the schools in the 
promotion of safety education programs. Safety Through 
the Year—An Activity—Text—Workbook provides the 
safety information necessary for intermediate groups and 
will fill a long felt need. Ten units are included, sufficient 
work for a complete course for one year, Opportunity is 
given to study and discuss the safety information and to 
supplement it by personal experiences. Many attractive 
and clarifying illustrations add to the usefulness of this 
textbook, 


Youth Faces the World 


Building America. Volume 1, Number 8. Society for 
Curriculum Study, Inc., 425 West 123rd Street, New 
York. $.30. 

| Neil recreation workers are familiar with the Rec- 

reation Issue of Building America, which is known 
as “a photographic magazine of modern problems.” In 
this issue the editors have presented most forcefully some 
of the problems facing youth and some of the steps which 
are being taken by the government and by youth them- 
selves to meet the situation. The issue is one which rec- 
reation workers will not want to miss. A subscription 
to Building America, of which there are eight issues, may 
be secured for $2.00. 


Adventures in Living 


By Thomas D. Wood, Anette M. Phelan, Marion O 
Lerrigo, Nina B. Lamkin and Thurman B. Rice. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York. 


4 ERE is a series of five books designed to teach health 
as a means to abundant living and not as an end in 
itself. The ultimate purpose of the series is to give the 
child a well-rounded, sound and sensible concept of live 
-to make the business of living an absorbing and ever 
broadening adventure. The books now available are: 
Vow We Are Growing ($60) Grade 3—Subject matter 
is presented in stories of the family life of four children, 
their parents and their dog; Many Ways of Living ($.60) 
Grade 4—This book tells how children live in many lands 
and shows how basic health principles apply to their 
lives; Keeping Fit ($72) Grade 5—Scientific subject 
matter is introduced in an elementary way; Blazing the 
Trail ($80) Grade 6—Accounts are given of pioneer 
scientific discoveries; How We Live ($80) Grades 7 
and 8—This is a study of the body at work and at rest, 
and material is presented in units related to essential life 
functions. 
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Music Education. 
National Society for the Study of Education. Public 

School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Illinois. 

Though especially designed for school people, Music 
Education should be read by anyone who has anything 
to do with the choice and direction of musical activities 
anywhere in a community. Indeed, it could be read with 
profit by any recreation leader, for it reveals in very 
interesting philosophy as well as in practical detail how 
education and recreation turn out to be happily the same 
when each is seen in its own best light. 

The book starts with this philosophy very practicably 
presented by Columbia’s Professor James L. Mursell. 
Relationships of music to other subjects are discussed 
by Professor Peter W. Dykema. His brief statement of 
the differences between the “functional approach” and the 
“technical approach” is especially revealing. A terse and 
very telling chapter on The Place of Music in a System 
of Education throws light incidentally on the insight by 
which its author, Miss Lilla Belle Pitts, has become a 
remarkably successful teacher of fine music among all 
sorts of adolescent boys and girls where success is most 
rare. What constitutes musical talent, and where and how 
is it found? This question is discussed by Dr. Jacob 
Kwalwasser of Syracuse University. 

Following these chapters a second section deals in con- 
siderable detail with the various musical activities as they 
are carried on in the best schools—with rhythm and 
simple dancing, singing, ear-training, instrumental activi- 
ties, listening, reading music, music theory and creative 
activities. The last of these topics is discussed by Dr. 
Will Earhart, director of music in Pittsburgh’s public 
schools. Dr. Earhart knows whereof he writes. Each of 
the other chapters on activities is likewise the work of 
an authority. That this reviewer cannot agree with every 
thought in them is at best for him a token that other 
people in the recreation field will also find stimulus to 
careful judgment. 

The third and final section of the book has seven 
chapters on the organization and administration of music 
in schools, including two on equipment, one on the selec- 
tion and training of teachers and, very significantly, one 
on a program of music activities outside the school. 
These also are by persons who can speak with authority. 
The writer of the last chapter mentioned is Professor 
Edgar B. Gordon of the University of Wisconsin, who 
has for many years been among school music teachers 
the principal advocate of amateur music-making, espe- 
cially in small, informal, non-concert-giving groups, both 
outside and inside the schools. He is the sort of person 
around whom such happy music-making springs wherever 
he stays. This book should help to develop more such 
persons.—A. D. Zanzig 
Family Behavior. 

By Bess V. Cunningham, Ph.D., W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. $2.75. 

Many situations which arise in everyday life and which 
are familiar to all of us are held up for examination in 
this textbook and are analyzed in relation to the part 
they ‘to in promoting or hindering an ideal state of 
affairs. A chapter on “Using Leisure” presents an ap- 
proach to the subject of the use of leisure which is 
practical and interesting. A Rage orn f of leisure,” 
says Dr. Cunningham, “cannot be defined for everyone, 
but the modern family which might be willing to try 
to evolve its own would undoubtedly be well repaid.” 


The Municipal Year Book 1936. 


Edited by Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting. The 
International City Managers’ Association, Chicago. 
$4.00 postpaid. 

The 1936 Year Book contains five main divisions. 
(1) Municipal Administration, which offers a number of 
articles on municipal activities in 1935 by outstanding 
authorities; (2) deals with Governmental Units; (3) 
with Municipal Personnel; (4) with Muncipal Finance, 
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and (5) with Sources of Information. Municipal officials 
and all interested in government will find this book of 
great value. 


A Step Forward for Adult Civic Education. 


Bulletin, 1936, No. 16. Office of Education. Government 

Printing Office, Washington, D. C. $.10. 

The story of ten forum demonstration centers spon- 
sored by the United States Office of Education and man- 
aged by local educational agencies is told in this attract- 
ively illustrated booklet. The material is convincingly 
presented in a way to give the reader a clear picture 
of the significance of these centers for. “civic enlighten- 
ment through free public discussion.” 


Squash Racquets. 
By John Skillman. Whittlesey House. McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, Inc., New York. $2.50. 

The needs of both players and teachers are considered 
in this book which discusses the technique of a game which 
is rapidly growing in popularity at schools and colleges, 
in clubs and other centers. Actual plays are discussed 
in detail, suggestions are given for training and for tour- 
nament play, and there is, in addition, a special chapter 
on squash racquets for women, together with a section 
on the rules and court specifications. Illustrations and 
diagrams are included. 


Parent-Teacher Publicity. 

Edited by Clarice Wade, Publicity Secretary. National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. Paper, $.25; 
cloth, $.50. 

Although written primarily for parent-teacher work- 
ers, the material in this booklet is equally appropriate 
for individuals interested in publicity relations with other 
organizations and agencies. Chapters particularly appli- 
cable to all groups are the Publicity Committee; Pub- 
licity Channels; The Press and Publicity; Suggestions 
on News Writing, and Style Sheet. Recreation workers 
will do well to add this booklet to their libraries. 
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Fifty Football Plays, Edited by 
Arthur J. (“Dutch”) Bergman November 


55 New Tin-Can Projects, 


Joseph J. Lukowits ........... November 
Four Seasons in Your Garden, _ 

RIOT ccc cece cence November 
Fundamentals of Personal Hy- 

giene, The, Walter W. Krue- 

0 a ee eee September 
Game Craft, H. D. Edgren and 

ge gl  * eee April 
Gang, The, Frederic M. Thrasher January 
Gardens and ie 1936, 

Edited by F. Mercer.. ee May 

Girl Scout Sa 1937, The, 

Girl Scouts, Inc. .. .... December 
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Edward H. Webster October 


Government by Merit, /uctus 
Wilmerding, Jr. .. .... April 

Guide to Motion Pictures, Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc. April 

Guide to the Appalachian Trail in 
Maine, The Appala hian Trail 


Conference ....... ... April 
Handbook for Nursery Schools 

and Parent a ati in Ore- 

gon, Sarah IV. July 
Handbook for Ste reat Leaders, 


Ella Gardner . December 


Handbook for the Amateur Actor, 
A, Van H. Cartmell . .. June 
Handbook of Adult Education in 
the United States, 1936, Edited 
by Dorothy Rowden . September 
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Edited by Lynn Rohrbough.... July 
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A Frederick Collins 
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August 
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How to Present the Gilbert and 
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In Quest of Contentment, 


Marjorie Barstow Greenbie March 
Index to Folk Dances and Sing- 

ing Games, An, Compiled by 

Staff of the Music Department, 

Minneapolis Public Library.... § September 
Individual Satisfaction in Adult 

Education, A Study by Olive O 

eee January 


Individual Sports Guide ( Ard hery, 
Golf, Tennis) 1936, Compiled 
by Women’s Rules and Editorial 
Committee, A.P.E.A. . . July 


Industrial America—Its Way of 


Work and Thought, Arthur 

Pound , , October 
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Kit, The (Puppet Making—Punch 

and Judy), Edited by Lynn 

SS Cer Pree December 
“Kit” 39, Edited by Lynn and 
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Knitting Book, The, Elizabeth 
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Leisure for Living, Katherine 
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Let the Child Draw, Van Dear- 
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Libraries of the South—A Report 

on Developments, 1930 - 1935, 

Tommie Dora Barker ........ August 
List of Plays, Dramatics Division, 

National Federation of Settle- 
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Make a Job for Yourself, 

Pauline Cleaver ......... . February 
Man and the Motor Car, 

Albert W. Whitney ..... September 
Manual of Walking, A, 

i  :  Se . October 


Many Ways of Living, Thomas 
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More Zest for Life, Donald A. 
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Municipal Year Book 1936, Edited 
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The, John Pénley ..........2. July 
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On Skis Over the Mountains, 

Walter Mosauer, M.D. ....... February 
101 Things for Girls to Do, Lillie 

B. and Arthur C. Horth....... April 
Our Homes, Edited by Ada Hart 

NES CEE x cananwdvekdwevoan February 
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Painting As a Hobby, 
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Parents and the Latch Key, 
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Puppetry, An Educational Adven- 
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1937 


1937 


1936 


1936 


1936 
1936 
1936 


1936 


1936 


1936 


1936 


1936 


1936 
1936 


1936 


1937 
1936 


1936 


1936 


327 


327 


617 


618 


472 


280 


280 
184 
184 


47 


327 
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Safety Education in the Public 
Schools, Department of Public 
Instruction, Pennsylvania 

Safety in Athletics, Lloyd, Dea- 


ver and Eastwood ............ 
Safety Through the Year, Flor- 
ence Nelson and H. Louise 
Ce ee Caos paaie 


Schools People Want, 
Harry S. Ganders 

Science and the Young Child, 
Association for Childhood Edu- 


(IEE... oc cata Oba aeton ce 


Selected Bibliography on Recrea- 
tion, Compiled by C. O. Jackson 
Settlement Primers The, 

Mary K. Simkhovitch ........ 
Simplified Human Figure, The, 

Adolfo Best-Maugard ......... 
Sing Together, Girl Scouts, Inc... 
Sketching As a Hobby, 

Arthur L. Guptill 
Skiing, Ingrid Holm ........... 
Skiing for All, Otto Schniebs.... 
Skip to My Lou, Girl Scouts, Inc. 
Skits and Stunts, 

ef 8 eee ere 
Soccer and Speedball Guide, The, 

Spalding’s Athletic Library ... 
Social Determinants in Juvenile 

Delinquency, 7. Earl Sullenger, 

Ph.D. 
Some Animal Neighbors, Mary G. 

Phillips and Julia McN. Wright 
Songs and Hymns for Many Oc- 

casions, Selected by the Music 

Committee of the National 

Board of the Y.W.C.A........ 
Speedball for Girls, Frances T. 

Duryea and Dorothy E. Weils. 
Sports Curriculum, A, 

Seward C. Staley, Ph.D....... 


Sports for Recreation and How to 
Play Them, Edited by Elmer 
[A; SEE 45 ates ch edadeeens 

Squash Racquets, John Skillman. 

Step Forward for Adult Educa- 
tion, A Bulletin, 1936, No. 16, 
Office of Education ......... 


Story of Costume Told in Pic- 
tures, The, ‘Compiled by Belle 
GI on kcaid Fock se wai 

Story Parade, Story Parade, Inc. 

Study of Public Recreation in 
Cleveland, A, Leyton E. Carter 
in. collaboration with Edward 
Ms Zen ci donsoneneectcas 

Survey of Parks and Recreation 
in Providence, Rhode Island, 
eo 8 eS eee ee 

Symposium on Health and Recre- 
ation by Ten Y.W.C.A. Lead- 
ers, A, with a Foreword by 
Bl GD ic daeesedsics 

Teaching of Archery, The, 

Dave and Cia Craft ........... 

Teaching of Body Mechanics in 
Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, The, Jvalclare Sprow 
FOOTIE, BES 66 cs veviecscce 


Month 


October 


February 


March 


November 


May 
September 
July 


September 
August 


February 
January 
March 
February 


April 


November 


November 


November 


September 
November 


December 


July 
March 


March 


January 
April 


October 


August 


October 


September 


August 


Year 


1936 


1937 


1937 


1936 


1936 
1936 
1936 


1936 
1936 


1937 
1937 
1937 
1937 
1936 


1936 


1936 


1936 


1936 
1936 


1936 


1936 
1937 


1937 


1937 
1936 


1936 


1936 


1936 
1936 


1936 
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Page 


376 


567 


617 


424 


96 
327 
231 


328 
279 
567 
519 

617 
567 

47 


424 


423 


424 


231 
618 


618 


376 
327 


280 
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Month 
Teaching of Physical Education, 
The, Jackson R. Sharman, Ph.D. November 


Teaching of Stunts and Tumbling, 
The, Bonnie and Donnie Cotteral November 


Ten National Character Dances, 
Arranged by Edna L. Baum... January 


Tennis for Teachers, Helen Irene 


ee June 
Theory of Social Work, The, 

a ED Siccetesvewees May 
Through the Telescope, 

Edward A. Fath ........ .+ee May 
Tumbling for Girls, 

Marna V. Brady, M.A. ....... June 
Whittling and Woodcarving, 

EB. J. TONGETMON ... 0 cscceses February 
With Puppets, Mimes and Shad- 

ows, Margaret K. Soifer ...... January 
Wooden Toy-Making, 

Winifred M. Horton.... . March 
Working with Tools, 

BES FT. TEOOOE oc cc ccesesscee April 
Wrestling for Beginners, 

Bernard F. Mooney .......... July 


Year ’Round Party Book, The, 

William P. Young and Horace 

co re December 
Young Child in the Home, The, 

Report of the Committee on the 

Infant and Preschool Child of 

the White House Conference on 

Child Health and Protection... August 
Young Child in the Museum, The, 

Compiled by Carolyn Heller... 
Young Lives in a Modern World, 

National Congress of Parents 

Se SOND svecccccceccesss November 
Youth Action in the Use of Lei- 

sure Time, International Coun- 


August 


cil of Religious Education..... April 
Youth Faces the World, Building 
America Series .....6.cecceee March 


Youth Movements Here and 
Abroad, Compiled by Margue- 


rita P. Williams .........cce00. April 
Youth Welfare in Philadelphia, 

Francis M. Wetherill ......... December 
Youth Without Jobs, 

ils WP WOME oi cs vec ccceses May 


Camping and Hiking 


Bronx Day Camp, The ... .. July 
Camp at Your Doorstep, A, 
Landon Gilbert Rankin........ May 


Living with “Shell-Shocked” 

Youth, Arthur Schroeder and 

SE varices ceashenky's May 
Mass Hikes, Eugene L. Roberts. December 
New Deal for Boys and Girls, A, 

Sc ctcsdesdedenass July 
New York Tries Out New Meth- 

ods of Education, Maude L. 

DE Wace kbtbscdestocgeedse SORy 
Organized Camp on Recreational 

Demonstration Projects, The.. May 
Organized Camps in State Parks, 

Julian H. Salomon ........... August 
Sunday Hikers, Mary E. Mercer. April 


Year Page 
1936 424 
1936 424 
1937 519 
1936 184 
1936 96 
1936 95 
1936 184 
1937 567 
1937 519 
1937. 617 
1936 8648 
1936 231 
1936 471 
1936 279 
1936 280 
1936 424 
1936 47 
1937 617 
1936 648 
1936 472 
1936 95 
1936 220 
1936 = 51 
1936 = 63 
1936 445 
1936 214 
1936 58 
1936 69 
1936 259 
1936 23 


Celebrations and Observances 


Month 
Boys’ and Girls’ Week........... March 
Child Health Day ............0 March 
For May Day and Other Spring 
SEEN a weniee dec cnadied April 


Pennsylvania Folk Festival, The. November 
“We the People’—and the Con- 


re re re March 
Clubs 

Boys’ Club and Juvenile Delin- 

SE. NNN: Ci dencesescievees February 
City-Wide Club for Girls, A, 

PPE OP IE oie dn cs bwin ces esse April 
Club Leadership, 

Sidney J. Lindenberg ......... November 
Clubs inthe Playground Program, 

Josephine Blackstock ......... July 
“Merrily We Roll Along!” 

Marion Shelmerdine .......... March 


Young People’s Social Clubs in 
St. Paul, Ernest W. Johnson... March 


Community Centers and Recreation Buildings 


Community Buildings Here and 


5 ee ee January 
Community Centers in Sioux City, 

Ferdinand A. Bahr ........... January 
Detroit’s Community Night Pro- 

grams, J. J. Considine......... February 


Factory Building Serves a Com- 
munity’s Recreational Needs, A September 


Let’s All Go to School, 


TE. BG. TOES nc ccccccsess February 
Nationality Night at a School 

Center, David D. Hicks....... September 
Recreation Centers for Unem- 

PE EB rine. sosmae ens deine January 
Recreation Center Prize-Winning 

tits centachdheswedeuss September 


Recreation Program in Areas of 
Cultural Conflict, The, Halcyon 
ee ek ee September 
Securing the Use of Schools as 
Community Centers, Thomas 
ot Ee ae eee October 


Dancing 


Folk Dancing in Chicago, 
Vytautas F, Beliajus .... 

Why Folk Dancing? 
Vytautas F, Beliajus ... 


. September 


. February 


Drama, Festivals and Pageants 


Community Children’s Theater 
Grows, A, Alyce Shell ........ February 


“Curtain at 8 P. M.,” Alice Dietz 
and J. Kendall Van Booskirk.. 


Federal Children’s Theater in New 


January 


York City, The, Anne Powell... October 
For Your Drama Program...... July 
Good Plays at Reduced Royalty. December 
It Beats the Movies!............ September 
Louisville’s Fifth Annual Play 

Contest : March 


Year Page 


1937 
1937 


1936 
1936 


1937 


1937 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1937 


1937 


1937 
1937 
1937 
1936 
1937 
1936 
1937 


1936 


1936 


1936 


1936 
1937 


1937 
1937 


1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 


1937 


612 
613 


43 
421 


294 
539 
288 
517 
293 


305 


347 


309 
538 


un 
uw 
on 


495 


224 
469 
295 


591 
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INDEX 
Month Year 
Palo Alto’s May Festival, 

Katherine Peavy . . April 1936 
Puppet and Marionette Shop, A, 

Robert L. Horne} . February 1937 
Puppet Trailer, A, 

L.. Gordon Thomas April 1936 
Puppetry in a New Age 

Grace es Serer July 1936 
Producing the Playground Pag- 

eant, Jack Stuart Knapp...... August 1936 
Richmond Traveling Players, The, 

Frederick Wohl ..... December 1936 
Safe and Sane Fourth, The .. July 1936 
Why Not Puppets in the Home? 

Kate C. Hall December 1936 

Games, Athletics and Sports 
“Boyolympics” and All Nations 

Festival, The, Ralph Borrelli... July 1936 
Boys’ Meets in Milwaukee . July 1936 
Fencing and Its Plan in Recrea- 

tion, Anthony A. Scafati September 1936 
Fourteenth Annual Women’s 

Demonstration, Thx August 1936 
More About Chess March 1937 
Necatos Recreation’s Latest In- 

novation, Bernard S. Mason... July 1936 
New and Ancient Sports of Ha- 

waii, Arthur Powlison .. .. February 1936 
Program of Games for Very 

Young Children, The, /amina 

Adamesyk ....s00s. September 1936 
Softball—the Game for all, 

Arthur T. Noren . January 1937 
Tether Ball, Richard J. Foa March 1937 

Hobbies 
Baltimore’s First City-Wide 

Hobby Show, Lloyd M. Keller. August 1936 
Hobby Show—Just for Fun, 

Lilas Middleditch November 1936 
Organizing a Hobby Show 

Henry Ferris Donn April 1936 
Nature Study as a Hobb 

William L. Lloyd - October 1936 


Holiday and Special Day Celebrations 


“April Fish” Party, A 
Community Christmas, A 
For a Happy Thanksgiving, 


March 
December 


A.D. Zanzig ..... ; October 
For an “Honest Abe” Party, 

Elizabeth Price .. January 
New Year’s Day Around the 

World December 


Pittsburgh Makes Merry! November 


Planning the Easter Party ..» April 
Shure, ’Tis Time for St. Pat- 

rick’s Party! February 
Texas Celebrate ; 


Its Hundredth 

Birthday, Sarah G. Knott...... October 

Thanksgiving Party, A October 

Three-in-One Christmas 
gram, A .. : Pores 

We Celebrate Hallowe’en! 
Maxine Heiss 


November 
September 


Home Play 


Why Not Puppets in the 
Kate C. Hall .... ..eee~e December 

Gold Digging in the Home...... July 

How’s Your Family Foursome? 
Madelon W. Jackson 


He yme? 


November 





1937 
1936 


1936 
1937 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1937 


1936 
1936 


1936 


1936 


1936 
1936 


1936 
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Page 
28 
552 
11 
207 
241 


442 


229 


435 


211 


217 


308 


mr 
wn 


Ww Ul 


435 
193 


379 


Vionth 


Oklahoma Backyard in Action, A, 
pe ee eee Ma: 

Recreation Executive Considers 
Recreation in the Home, A, 
Raymond Quigley February 


Layout, Equipment and Facilities 


Dearborn Dedicates Ford Field.. October 
From a Woodchuck Up! ........ January 
Increasing America’s Recreation 
Facilities 
Types 
Areas 


December 


of Municipal Recreation 


March 


Leadership 
The, 


Institute Comes to Town, 
Weaver W. Pangburn 
Play Leader for a Day, 
hg Se a ree 
Training for Playground Leader- 


ship, W. F. Temple, Jr........ 


August 
November 
November 


Miscellaneous 


Figures in Light, H. D. Edgren.. March 
For the Happiness of the Com- 


AER RITES ae Ber ne eee August 
Foundation Believes in Play, A.. December 
In a Wisconsin Communty...... July 


Industry and Recreation......... November 


Island of Play, The, 


FOR TE. FE Gr itinsyeawwn August 
Juggling with Jingles and Jargons, 

F700 7. FE sii e tc cnanence February 
Looking Backward Forty Years. October 
One Woman and Her Legacy... March 
Parent-Teacher Council Finds the 

Way, A, Gertrude E. Flyte.... January 
Pinay Pat Be oo sicsscvaxcces September 
Plea for the Speech Arts in the 

Recreation Program, A, George 

PO ons cnn sukasdawenan January 
Recreational Background of Our 

Transient Boys, The, George E. 

Outland and H. M. Eads ..... April 
Recreation Marches Forward.... March 
Rehabilitation at Sixty-two, 

CORR FF, CeO in cheesexc sles November 
Revolutions—for What? 

Dorothy Thompson .......... October 
Three Months Later, 

Fierce £2, S0OGD8 occessesscuss July 
What Are the Possibilities of Co- 

educational Physical Education 

in Secondary Schools? Wini- 

fred Ven TEGGIB soos csccssives September 
World Congress for Leisure Time 

aul TOCPMOE 5.56406 saneexse October 
Yankee Ingenuity Scores in Hart- 

ford, John M. Hurley......... April 
Youth Goes Adventuring Out-of- 

Doors, L. David Hawley...... February 

Music 
Christmas Miracle, A, 

Pi | Re ee December 
Going Back to the Good Old Days! November 
Musical Heights for the Plain 

Mon. i. 22. BO osc vswdanse July 
Where Harmonica Bands Flour- 

ish! Louis A. Canarelli ...... September 
Where Music Flourishes December 
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Year Page 
1936 79 
1937 546 
1936 346 
1937 479 
1936 448 
1937 595 
1936 245 
1936 406 
1936 409 
1937 602 
1936 255 
1936 465 
1936 202 
1936 416 
1936 252 
1937 545 
1936 355 
1937 579 
1937 502 
1936 301 
1937 499 
1936 §=6. 33 
1937 590 
1936 388 
1936 331 
1936 190 
1936 315 
1936 360 
1936 31 
1937 543 
1936 451 
1936 407 
1936 197 
¥ 1936 286 
1936 438 
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Nature Activities and Gardening 


Month 

How Does Your Garden Grow? 

SO EUCONED cocccasessoccess May 
Nature on the Playground, 

Elizabeth H. Price ........... July 
Nature Study as a Hobby, 

prameeee L. LIGYE 2. cescccess October 
Radishes and Roses ............. May 
Why Do I Have a Garden? 

John Mason Wells ........... April 
Yosemite’s Junior Nature School, 

Reynold E. Carlson .......... January 


Parks and Forests 


American Forestry Association 

Meets, The, E. C. Worman.... November 
Chicago Reorganizes Its Park 

NN Se chin sade weine ah November 
Gentlemen, Here Are the Forests! March 
Making. Waste Places Blossom, 

Jessie Schofield .............. September 
Playing in the Parks of New 

York, James V. Mutholland.... April 
Present-Day Parks and Their 

Functions, V. K. Brown....... January 
Recreational Features of Parks.. December 
Wayside Parks in Texas........ September 


Year Page 
1936 62 
1936 203 
1936 361 
1936 74 
1936 35 
1937 504 
1936 408 
1936 389 
1937 615 
1936 307 
1936 3 
1937 475 
1936 458 
1936 300 


Philosophy of Recreation and Leisure 


Adventures in Recreation, 


Weaver W. Pangburn ........ February 
Education Versus Recreation, 
ae May 


How Effective Is Our Education 

for Leisure? Hedley S. Dimock December 
“Is It Well with the Child?” 

Newton D. Baker .........<.. February 
Leisure Time in an _ Industrial 

Community, Arthur E. Morgan March 
Tomorrow’s Citizens, 

a eS ae October 


Programs 


Experiment in Organized Street 

Play, An, John Fox .......... August 
Flint Marches On! ............ January 
Maine Plans for State-Wide Rec- 

reation, Marguerite D. Little 

and Ruby S. Campbell........ May 
New Recreation Frontier, A..... March 
Oakland Organizes Recreation 

SES ee February 
Recreation for Colored Citizens in 


a New Democracy, E. T. Att- 

Ae ye a January 
Recreation in One Community, 

Robert L. Horney ............ October 
Summer Playgrounds of 1935 in 

Per rrr rrr April 


Youth Week on a Newark Play- 
ground, Victor J. Di Fillipo... April 
Play Schools 


Play Schools in Chicago’s Parks, 
SD <cunsvedens acess August 
Story of a Summer Play School, 
The, Sidney J. Lindenberg.... May 


Reading 


Gay Tours to Far-away Lands, 


Hannah Severns .... . March 


1937 
1936 
1936 
1937 
1937 
1936 


1936 


1937 
1936 
1937 
1937 


1937 
1936 
1936 
1936 


1936 
1936 


1937 


257 
490 


81 
599 


551 


491 
357 


NI 


583 
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Month 
Recreational Reading, 

Amy Loveman ......... . October 
Sixteen Million Books ......... January 
Why Not Ask Your Library for 

_ | aS 8 Sea . April 

Rural Recreation 
a are November 
Rural America’s“ March of Time” December 
Safety 
Making Play Safe for Our Chil 

ee ee ee eee August 
Safety Play Yards in Flint...... August 
Some Hazards of Recreation, 

FOR Sc CHIE hivk veins ices November 

Social Recreation 
An “April Fish” Party...... . March 
For an “Honest Abe Party,” 

Elisabeth Price ............ . January 
Lean Year Party, A ....<<... .. May 
New Year’s Day Around the 

TONE ee it a sot ly x a. dae December 
Planning the Easter Party ...... April 
Planning the Party, 

EEGRGE DOWIE on iid cc cicccc ven November 
Shure, ’Tis Time for a St. Pat- 

og 6 ee er February 
Thanksgiving Party, A October 
We Celebrate Hallowe’en! 

Maxine Fetss .....5..... . September 


Therapeutic Values of Recreation 


Recreation at a Menta! Hospital, 
ONE CD visdececvcaccvass August 
Recreational Activities for the 
Mentally Ill, Beatrice Brown.. November 


Water Sports 


Harrisburg Revives the Kipona, 
Wanam C. Pelion ...6.s.650%5 January 
Water Games, Vivian Eubank.... August 


Winter Sports 


Newburgh’s Novel Skating Rink February 
Skiing Epidemic Invades the 

Western Slope of the Rockies, 

The, Ray Forsberg ........ . December 
When Winter Dons Her Mantle 

White, Edward Brooks Ballard December 
Winter Sports Facilities ...... . February 


Story-Telling 


Story Hours—and Story Hours, 
Anne Majette Grant ........ 
That Magic Corner in the Play- 
ground! Anne Majette Grant.. July 


October 


Year Book 


Community Recreation Leader- 

ship, Facilities and Activities in 

RE Se aa ae eae ... June 
Emergency Recreation Service in 

Ba a ee .. June 
Service of the National Recrea- 

tion Movement in 1935 ..... .. June 
Tables of Playground and Com- 

munity Recreation Statistics for 

1935 in Cities Conducting Reg- 

Weer SOrvice ... 6. sc cess .. June 


Year Page 
1936 363 
1937 497 
1936 20 
1936 401 
1936 455 
1936 253 
1936 263 
1936 399 
1937 581 
1937 481 
1936 77 
1936 439 
1936 §=«15 
1936 391 
1937 535 
1936 341 
1936 291 


1936 
1936 


1937 
1936 


1937 


1936 


1936 
1937 


1936 
1936 


-1936 


1936 
1936 


1936 


249 


403 


507 
239 


554 


443 


431 
563 


349 
209 


100 
142 
158 
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Can You Answer These Questions? 


@ Recreation is a phase of human culture, according to Dr. Arthur E. Morgan. Give his 
arguments for this conception. State the two fundamentals essential to a proper inter- 
pretation of the development of recreation as a part of human culture. Why is it im- 
portant that play be spontaneous? What are some of the uses which may be made of 


leisure in an industrial community where an educational culture has been achieved? 
See pages 571-576 


@ List some of the events which add interest to the program of a bicycle club. In what 
ways may the members of a junior bicycle club share in the management of their own 
club? See pages 577-578 


® What event are the Girl Scouts celebrating this year? List the highlights in the his- 
tory of this organization. See pages 579-580 


@ Why is a “fish party” appropriate for April 1st? In what countries is April Fools’ 
Day observed? See pages 581-582 


®@ Outline the plan of one library to make vacation a time of adventuring through 
books. How organize a treasure hunt in books? What are the possibilities of adapting 
the suggested program to the playground? See pages 583-586 


® State the purpose of the observance which has been arranged for the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of the Constitution of the United States. What 
are to be some of the events of the celebration? See pages 587-589 


® List nine rules and requirements for a drama tournament. What should be the scale 
for age? Mention three plays appropriate for each of the three classifications—junior, 
senior and open divisions. See pages 591-592 


@ Suggest a plan of competitive play for members of chess clubs conducted by a rec- 


reation department. Describe a plan of classification for league play. 
See pages 593-594 


@ Mention five main types of municipal recreation areas and the size considered de- 
sirable for each. What is the usual layout for the children’s playground? What areas 


predominate among special recreation areas? 
See pages 595-598 


@ List activities appropriate for a recreation program for shut-ins. What plan of or- 
ganization has been found effective? See pages 599-600 


@ Mention six advantages of tether ball. What material is needed for the construc- 
tion of tether ball equipment? See page 601 


@ What mediums can a recreation department use to make it possible for boys and 
girls between the ages of sixteen and twenty to satisfy their natural desire to be to- 
gether? See page 604 
































The Utilizer 


Editor The Christian Century: 


IR: By this name I mean the man who looks upon other men as help- 
ers toward the ends he has in view. This is probably the first time the 
word has been so used. That is why this letter is important. In the 

dictionaries of 2000 a.p., there will be an entry somewhat like this: “Uti- 
lizer is a man who treats other men simply as instruments to be used for 
his schemes; first occurrence, a letter by Quintus Quiz in The Christian 
Century, January 20, 1937.” 


It is only the name that is new; the man is as old as history. He was 
known in the age of the Troglodytes; he lived in Canaan, in Athens and 
in Rome; he has been found in all countries, Catholic and Reformed 
alike; he lives still; you know him, sir, and so do I. 


When I see him nearing me, I read at once his thoughts. “Here is 
Quiz! Where can I fit him into my schemes? What is he good for?” In 
his eyes I see a trial proceeding; I am being weighed in the balances; if 
I am likely to fill a vacancy in one of his schemes, then he will grip me 
by the hand, treat me as if he had sought me and no other, and as if this 
was the most joyful meeting in history. If I do not fit into any scheme, 
he will give me a distant smile and pass on swiftly. 


I do not exist for him as a personality. He does not see in me an im- 
mortal soul. He sees, or does not see, a thing to be used in a plot. He 
does not live in a human society, with all its rich relationships; he lives 
as the chairman or secretary of numerous societies. The running of 
them is life to him. Outside of them live the vast meaningless horde of 
human beings who cannot be fitted into the schemes. 


You can tell him by one infallible sign. If in some assembly he 
shakes hands with you while all the time his eyes are roaming round the 
room in search of more useful people, then you know he is a Utilizer. 
I do not like him. I prefer to be treated as a human being, not as a 
pawn in a game of chess. I do not want to be a man who is only a friend 
when he is useful in some scheme. 


When the Utilizer shakes hands with me, looking past me all the 
while, I want to say to him: “Be off! Where your society is, there your 
heart is also. Be off to find elsewhere your missing clue or your long- 
sought typewriter! I'am an immortal soul.” 


The plain truth lies here, sir: No man, not even a devout organizer 
in the church, ought to fail to keep before him the sacredness of every 
soul of man. You will have gathered, sir, that I am a humble admirer 
of St. Paul; once more he says the last word on a subject: “We seek 
not yours, but you.” He at least was not a Utilizer. 


Ever yours making philological history, 


Quintus Quiz. 


Used by courtesy of The Christian Century. 











